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THR SPRBRASsS. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 





ODERN Spiritiam has so 
drawn to itself all super- 
a, natural manifestations, 
thatthe story I am about 
to tell thay be claimed as 
advocating its doctrines— 
aclaim which I positively 
deny. The believers in 
many of those ancient mar- 
vels which we can hardly 
believe, yet are astonished 
and impressed by, would 
have scorned the doctrines 
and principles of this sect; 
and the marvels them- 
selves are no more spirit- 
¢ ism than a cédar tree is a 
house because it is made to act as a post tu prop & 
house. The dusky-foliaged, many-whispering, leg- 
end-haunted tree grew up in its native wilds, free 
and unique, and only by violence can be made to 
form any part of this alien structure. Occasional co- 
incidence may only prove more clearly essential 
difference. 

And now to my story—one which has been handed 
down in my own family, in which my own ancestors 
were the actors. 

Among the early settlers of Maine, when the “ old 
sunrise State” was a forest and a province, was a 
Scottish family named Maciellan. They were of good 
blood, but impoverished, and came to the new world 
to mend their broken fortunes. One servant followed 
them into the wilderness; and she was rather a de- 
pendant than a servant, for ber days of usefulness 
were nearly passed, and in the large establishment 
at home site had merely occupied the position of 
story-teller to the children, and sympathizer in the 
family troubles. This old woman had in her young- 
er days been a seeress, but for many years previous 
to their flitting had either seen no visions, or had 
not told of them if any had been vouchsafed to her. 

Pussibly Elsie Wedderburn felt the declining faith 
of her people, and may have been hu t at some sign 
of skepticism in them. Certainly, when first they 
gloomily contemplated leaving home and friends for 
an unknown and far-away land, and Elsie, suddenly 
lifting up her hands, had described a long trail of de- 

jants who should glorify the name of Maclellan 
in a strange country, no eye had brightened, no 
voice had responded or questioned. From that her 
gift seemed to have fallen into abeyance. 

The Maclellans took up wild lands on the Saco 
River, the father and two stalwart sons built them a 
log cabin, and soon the wilderness began to blossom. 
Land was cleared and planted, and crops prospered. 
Tools, that at first were scarce, were after a while 
obtained; and neighbors came to make their lives 
more tolerable. An English family named Saybrook 
took up a place about a mile from them, and soon 
the two families, drawn together by their mutual 
loneliness, began to visit to and fro. 

The Saybrovks were but three besides a servant, 
father, mother and son, and the last persons in the 
world, one would think, to leave civilization for a 
wilderness. There was none of the hardy courage 
and endurance of the Maclellans, none of their 
cheerfulness, none of their tenderness, either. These 
People were passionate and discontented. Their 
minds had not that clear atmosphere which gives & 
View to the distant prospect, and makes the means 
tolerable by showing the end to be attained; but 
rather a close and stifled air like that of a conserva- 
tory, where perfumes and moisture cloud the senses, 
and shut one into the near and the merely visible. 
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What sent these people to the wilds of Maine was 
one of the mysteries to the Maclellans. The dainty 
distresses of Mrs. Saybrook, the haughty gloom of 
her husband, and the bitter scorn with which young 
Merton took up the cares of his life, were but little 


in accordance with the spirit of the pfoneer. They. 


seemed rather to be enduring impatiently a tempo- 
rary exile, than settling themselves to a life which 
was to last. 

They were a noticeable trio. Mr. Saybrook, senior, 
was one who would have made an excellent ruffian, 
if he had not beena gentleman. He had that strong, 
muscular, rather heavy build which needs a great 
deal of refinement to prevent the muscle from being 
too evident. He could give a heavy blow, you would 
feel sure, his hand, white and soft as it was, was ca- 
pable of gripping with fearful strength. He would 
have made a splendid dragoon, pirate, or prize-fight- 
er. But he was a gently bred man; that was evi- 
dent. The face was the same character as the form. 
The broad face was dark, and yet delicate, like that 
of a man of dainty habits, the wide, firm mouth was 
nearly covered by a black mustache, the dark-gray 
eyes flashed clearly out from under black brows that 
could give a frown not pleasant to meet. But in 
spite of these disagreeable possibilities, Mr. Clarke 
Saybrook’s fuce was by no means a ruffianly, nor a 
forbidding one. His smile was very brilliant;*and 
even fascinating, his voice, though very deep, was 
singularly soft and well-modulated; and when he 
chose to put aside his reserve, and converse, no man 
could be more entertaining. He had been on the 
continent, and was familiar with Southern Eurcpe, 
and he had read extensively, and mingled in cultiva- 
ted society. Moreover, he was well-educated and 
even accomplished. 

The wife of this gentleman was quite of other 
make: A tall,. slim, elegant woman, white-faced, 
but with bright, dark eyes, and piles of moist, rich 
black hair about her pale forehead and round, firm 
neck. She had none of that cold hauteur and re- 
serve which her husband sometimes showed, though 
she was fall more reserved in reality. But her man- 
ner was bright, open and charming, even when she 
complained most bitterly. You only remembered 
that, frank as she seemed, she had not told you any- 
thing that might not be proclaimed upon the house- 
tops, though her graceful ease and seeming candor 
had drawn from you confidences not often given by 
you toa stranger. This lady was about forty-five, 
but having till now lived a life of refined indulgence, 
there were no signs of age, save those marks of ex- 
perience which one knows could only come with 
years, 

“My poor hands!” she would say, looking ruefully 
at the soft, rosy palms and delicate fingers, ‘ it is too 
bad to spoil them; but I suppose it must be done. 
You think me vain and frivolous, I know, dear Mrs. 
Maclellan, 2nd you thiuk rightly. I do like to wear 
rings and Paris kid gloves, and I shrink from hand- 
ling pots and pans. |! haven’t the good sense and 
strength of mind which leads you to put all past re- 
finements out of your mind, and do simply in tlie 
present what the present brings to be done. Here 
are my finger-naile now, thin, and pink, and pretty, 
1 own I could cry at the idea of breaking, discolor- 
ing, and roughening them. Silly, isn’t it? but, dear 
me, 80 natural !’’ 

Saying these words in the prettiest deprecating 
manner possible, the lady would half laugh, and at 
the same moment wipe away a tear from each smooth, 
pale cheek. 

Mrs. Maclellan received these confessions of weak- 
ness with great good-nature. She was an energetic, 
sensible woman, and by no means averse to spoiling 
her hands, if thus she made home happy and com- 
fortabie for her family, and secured them from future 
need. Bat she was captivated by the graceful, flat- 
tering ways of her new neighbor who looked up to 
her in all household matters, and found it very easy 
to pardon a weakness 80 sweetly acknowledged. 

“If you had as many lads and lasses to think of as 
I have, you would soon furget your hands,” she said. 
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“T dare say,” sighed the other. “But you see I 
have only that great black-eyed boy of mine, who 
would willingly save his mother from soiling her 
fingers or her garments.” 

This same great black-eyed boy, as she called him, 
was, indeed, very attentive to his mother, and very 
fond of her. He was his mother’s own son, had her 
tall and elegant figure, with manly strength and 
muecle aided, her smooth, white skin, but features 
larger, and manners scarcely as controlled. 

Merton Saybrook was exceedingly handsome, and 
could render himself very agreeable when he chose; 
but he did not often choose, it would scem. While 
bis father and mother in a discontented way, yet 
with a sort of equanimity, bore the disagreeable fea- 
tures of their lot, and while complaining of them 
seemed also determined to bear them, he was daily 
on the point of revolt. He would come in from 
ploughing or wood-chopping with his hands blistered 
and his face in a flame. 

I will not bear it!” he would exclaim. “TI will 
take the first chance to leave this savage place, and 
go somewhere within the pale of civilization. If I 
must work, I will do a man’s, not a slave’s labor.” 

His father looked at him gloomily, and said noth- 
ing; but his mother replied, not with motlerly 
soothing,’ in that mocking way which she knew 
would be far more effectual in making him stay 
where he was. 

** Go, by all means!” she said, with an affectation 
of great suavity. “In England your quarters r-ight 
be close, perhaps, but there would be no foreste nor 
wild beasts there,and your works would be civilized, 
very civilized indeed. You would have company 
enough, too, if you were allowed to speak to them. 
Or maybe you would like to goto Australia, though 
that was not in the contract. Jt is dull here. Sup- 
pose we all go back and defy fate. A short life and a 
merry one; isn’t that the word?” 

The angry color would gradually fade out of the 
young man’s face, and he would sink into a seat, as 
gloomily silent as his tather. 

Having got him in that state, his mother became 
merciful. 

** Cheer up, Merton, and go over to the Maciellans. 
See if you cannot catch some of the enterprising 
spirit of those young men and their father; or fail- 
ing that, let little Jessie sing you into tune with your 
circumstances. But, don’t fall in love with her, 
Merton, that ie all I ask of you. It would compli- 
cate matters too much. I have other views for 
you.” 

‘Perhaps you have some interesting squaw in 
your eye,” said the young man half-bitterly, half- 
laughing, as he got up to make the proposed call. 

The mother followed him to the door of the cabin, 
and stood there watching him as he strode away 
through the clearing. At a turn of the path he 
looked back, and waved a kiss from his finger-tips. 
She returned the salutation, and when his graceful 
form was no longer in sight, turned, sighing bitterly, 
and went into the cabin again. Seating herself by 
the side of her husband, she called his attention by 
laying her hand on his knee. 

“Well, Clarissa?” he said, without looking up. 

“Though I warned him against falling in love, I 
am not sure that it would be a misfortune,” she 
said. ‘‘It would content him while we are here, 
and the connection might be an advantage when we 
go back. That girl is third cousin to Lord Collins, 
and with wealth to recommend her,-he would not 
refase to receive her.”’ 

Meantime Merton Saybrook, leaving his home out 
of sight, walked more slowly, sunk in a painfal 
reverie. . 

** Four years ago, or less than that,” he muttered, 
“ when I had set my foot on no rougher ground than 
@ gentleman’s park, or climbing the Alps, had met 
at every turn ladies and gentlemen, the very cream 
of the world, what.would I have thought had any 
orie told me that I was soon to live, perforce, in an 
inaccessible forest where scarcely any one comes but 
wild men and wild beasts? That when I went out to 
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see my only neighbors I should walk such a path as 
this?” 
He stopped as he spoke, and looked about him. 
The clearing in which he lived was out of sight, and 
the path where he stood led through the primeval 


forest. There was no sound but the woodpecker, the — 


soft wash of the unseen river, the faint crackle of 
twigs and leaves which told that some wild creature 
was near, the rustle of boughs in the gentle breeze, 
and, now and then, some sharp wood-cry, or the rat- 
tle of a twig or branch that fell at last from decay. 
Bat all their sounds. were so blended, so murmuronr, 
that it scarcely disturbed the wide, fall silence. 
There was a light, bounding step that stopped near 
by, and glancing round, Merton Saybrook saw a 
stag standing not far away, gray in the gray shadows 
of the great trees, staring at him with front erect, 
and bright, suspicious eyes. The young man moved, 
and the creature gave his head a toss, and bounded 
fleetly away. Dropping his eyes to the ground, the 
traveller saw just at his feet a large green snake slip- 
ping noiselessiy through the grasses that stirred 
while he was gliding unseen through them. Squir- 
tels peered and chattered at him, and little wild- 
birds fluttered overhead. 

He drew a deep breath, half charmed by the scene, 
at the same time that he hated it, and began to pur- 
sue his way. He was going up the river, the Mac- 
lellan place being higher up than his, and before long 
he saw the white column of smoke that rose straight 
as a pillar from their chimney, and faded gradually 
away in the serene and cloudless sky. A clump of 
tender young maples, that had sprung up greenly 
where the parent trees had been felled yet, hid the 
house, but a few steps more brought him in sight of 
it. He stood and looked, himself unseen. There 
was a large, irregular clearing, where, contrary to 
the-custom of our early settlers, a few of the finer 
trees had been left, and in green patches all among 
the stumps, and rocks, and piles of stones, were the 
springing crops, thrifty and well-tended. The log- 
house stood facing the south, its long, rambling 
shape, built room after room, with all sorts of quaint 
additions, half-covered with hop-vines and honey- 
suckle. Built on to one corner of this :ude dwelling 
was @ room made entirely of tall, slim birches with 
the bark peeled off, and the tapering toys drawn to- 
gether fora roof. This was new, and the slender 
trees, even as the flutings of a column, were yet 
snow-white. This was the bower built by her broth- 
ers for Miss Jessie Maclellan. Two huge chimneys 
rose from different parts of the house, and from oue 
was now ascending the smoke of the ‘kitchen fire. 
Instead of fire, Merton Saybrook knew that in the 
other rooms the great rough stone fireplaces were 
filled with green boughs, every day renewed, send- 
ing their fresh, spicy odor through the place. 

Far off in a plot at the edge of the clearing were 
Mr. Maclelian and his two elder sons sticking 
the early peas, which were already oh the }oint of 
blussoming. Nearer the house, in a li'tle rail-fenced 
yard with a shelter-shed at one side, was a younger 
boy milking the precious cow they had brought with 
them from Scotland. Mrs. Maclellan stood gently 
patting the creature’s brindled shou'der, and talking 
to her son, who looked up into her face while he 
still sent the milky streams unerringly into the 
foamy pail. Now and then he laughed, the sound 
coming clear and sweet through the warm, still air. 

There were but four others in the family. The 
young man rightly conjectured that Elsie Wedder- 
burn was in the kitchen, brewing over something or 
other, two little ones, Minnie and Ellen, were sitting 
fiat upon the ground examining some wonderful 
bright pebbles their brother James had brought them 
from the river, Where was the eldest daughter, and 
the queen of the household? Even as he asked this 
question, and looked about in search of her, a song 
came out of the open window of her pearl-fiuted 
birch bower. Jessie lifted up her young voice and 
sang like a homesick bird: 

“ Lochaber no more, Lochaber no more, 





We'll maybe return to Lochaber no more."* 
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The next minute she appeared in the door, and 
stood there a moment with her round white arms 
thrown up over her head and resting on it, and her 
form thus upstretched and fully displayed. This 
girl was but nineteen, yet she was tall and beauti- 
fully shaped. Her chestnut hair, that shone like gold 
in the sunshine, was drawn back, braided and tied 
with a green ribbon, and waved and clustered like 
vine tendrils about her low, white forehead and 
bright face. That face was too beautiful to hide in 
the forest; it should have bloomed where the world 
could see its pouting beautiful lips ever ready to 
smile over the pearly teeth, the rich crimson melt- 
ing and deepening in the smooth cheeks, the shy, 
brilliant brown eyes shooting such glances from be- 
hind their long, shadowing lashes. Thie girl was 
dressed in the plainest fashion, but a fashion strangely 
becoming. A gown of checked blue and white linen, 
made full and straight from the neck to the ankles, 
was belted in at the waist with a long scarf of the 
same, the ends hanging at the back. The large, 
loose sleeves fell back and showed the whole of her 
arms, and as she stodd, the hem of her garment 
raised a little displayed a pair of round, slim ankles 
and small feet clad in beaded moccasins. We mu+t 
own that our fair pioneer-girl wore no stockings, but 
that the faintly-flushed snow visible above the orna- 
mented leather is the bare foot and ankle. 

Pretty creature!” muttered the hidden visitor, 
watching her. ‘1 never noticed before how lovely 
she is. My mother’s warning was not so needless.” 

Even as he spoke, she started, her arms sunk 
sofily down from their position, a blush mantled 
over her whole face, and she stood with her form 
half turned away and drooping confusedly. In his 
eagerness to see, the young man had incautiously 
leaned forward, and she had seen him. 

He advanced instantly, and met her where she 
had withdrawn a little into the shadow of the 
kitchen. 

“I was looking for you,” he said, eagerly, extend- 
ing his hand, never removing his admiring eyes from 
her face. ‘“‘MayI come in? or,”’ catching sight of 
Elsie’s lowering face inside, ‘‘shall we go and meet 
your mother?” 

“ We will go out for mother,” Jessie said, blushing 
rosily, utterly disconcerted by the young man’s eager 
eyes. 

He had been there many times before, and had 
sometimes cast a smiling glance at her; but his at- 
tention had been taken up mostly by her brothers, 
talking over London where they had been, or some 
scene or event in Scotland, or growing enthusiastic 
over the Alps. Robert and Malcome had been to 
Switzerland the year before they left the old world. 

‘We shall never be so near that beautiful coun- 
try again,” they had said. ‘* We'll take our look 
now.” s 

They had longed to go to France also, and to sail 
up the Rhine, but could spare neither time nor mon- 
ey. But Merton Saybrook had made the grand tour, 
and knew how to talk about it, and the whole family 
listened well-pleased to his stories. Grand person- 
ages figured in this young man’s recitals; dukes, 
earls, lords and baronets; he seemed to have known 
them all. Yet there was no appearance of his hav- 
ing any desire or intention to parade his advantages, 
or assume any airs of superiority over the proud, 
plain gentlefolks to whom he talked. 

But now there was no talk of crowded cities, or 
great men of the world, or politics, or pageants. 

* How beautiful everything is this evening,” he 
exclaimed, softly, ‘‘I only this moment realize. I 
have thought that I could never be content to stay 
here. Now it seems to me the most desirable place 
in the world. Are you happy here? Do you feel 
contented?” he asked, bending to look into her 
sweet, downcast face. 

**T have always heard that it is home where the 
heart is,” answered Jessie, softly, and with modest 
self-possession in spite of her blushes. “And here 
with me in my home are all I care very much for. I 
am content. I left some friends in the dear high- 
lands whom I would gladly meet again; but they 
are not like my own. I would rather be here with 
my father and mother, and brothers and sisters, 

than in Scotland with any one else.” 

The young man smiled, but said nothing, for they 
were close to the cow-yard, and Mrs. Maclellan had 
seen them and was turning to welcome their visitor. 

The manners of these woodland people were not 
much like those we may now find in the backwoods. 
It must be remembered that they were educated, 
and accustomed to the cultivated and noble, that 
courtly old-world ways were familiar to them, and 
still showed at times through the simplicity that be- 
fitted their present position and habits. 

Mrs. Maclellan was a rather stout, and a very fine- 
looking woman, brown-haired, and blue-eyed, with 
askin that had once been as vivid and delicate as 
her daughter’s, but which was now tanned aud freck- 

In re- 


the greater part of her married life in the country, 
going to Edinburgh only occasionally, and as some 
of her neighbors had been changed before she left, 
the parting had not been so hard as it might other- 
wise have been. Besides, they were expecting that 





before many years a Scottish colony would rise about 
them, and make a miniature city. Grand schemes 
and visions were floating through this lady’s head, in 
all of which her lads and lassiesa bore a shining part. 
“You are welcome!” she said, cordially, giving 
her hand to their visitor. ‘Did your father and 
mother come?” 

“No, lcame alone. I was so homesick that moth- 
er sent me over here to be comforted,” he answered. 
“ You do not look very sad,” she said, glancing 
into his smiling face. 

The glance he cast on Jessie made her mother look 
at her too, and for an instant her face clouded. The 
thought flashed through her mind that if it was a 
mischief, then the mischief was done. Already, be- 
fore she had dreamed of such a thing, or seen a sign 
of it, the two were in love with each other. Not so 
much in love, perhaps, but that, if they had lived in 
the world, and had other associates, they might be 
totally separated without much trouble. But in a 
wilderness, where there was no one else for each 
one to think of, it would be impossible to prevent the 
evidently imminent result of their meeting. 

**T will send for the boys and father,’ she said, 
with a little assumption of state, walking between 
Jessie and the young man. 

*O nol” he answered, hastily. ‘“‘ There is no need 
to call them in. They will soon come of them- 
sélves.” 

“Very wel],” she said, quietly, inly commenting 
on the fact that always before he had himself gone 
for them if they were still at work, and had shown 
no desire to linger with the women and children. 
They walked slowly towards the house, the young 
man making every excuse to delay reaching it. 
They stopped to look at thrifty pumpkin, and melon, 
and squash-vines that were starting out of crevices 
in rocks, or from under burnt-out stumps; they bent 
over the flowers that Jessie and her mother had 
planted from seed brought from that dear, far-away 
land of their birth, and the Scotch rose-bushes, the 
sweet-brier and monthly roses, all sowvenirs of the 
old country. Finally, when nothing else remained, 
Merton approached the two children who were still 
absorbed in the contemplation of their pebbles, and 
sitting on a rock near them, told them wonderful 
stories of ocean beaches paved with shells and peb- 
bles colored like flowers and rainbows. 

Mrs. Maclellan hesitated, finally went into the 
house and left the young man with Jessie and the 
children. 

“ I cannot prevent it,” she thought, wisely. “And 
if 1 seem to watch it will make it worse.” 

She spoke to Elsie who was before the fire turning 
a spit on which was a large joint of venison roasting 
for the nextday. The old woman replied crossly. 

‘* Well, Elsie, what has happened?” asked Mrs. 
Maclellan, taking notice of the other’s iil-temper, 
since she herself felt annoyed. ‘ Have the children 
been doing any mischief?” 

“There’s mischief enough!” grumbled Elsie,—we 
translate her patois—* but it is not of the children’s 
doing.” ; 

‘“‘And whose then?” asked the lady, impatiently. 

Elsie left her spit, and crossing the kitchen till 
she came in sight, through the door, of the group 
outside, glanced at them, then pointing her hand 
toward them looked at Mrs. Maclellan. 

‘* What is he here for?” she demanded. “ Why 
isn’t he at work on his own place, instead of hang- 
ing about that lassie yonder? Or if he comes here 
for company, why doesn’t he go out in the lot to Mr. 
Maclellan and the boys?” 

“What do you mean?” the lady asked, uneasily. 
“ What have you against Mr. Say brook?” 

Elsie shrugged her shoulders, frowned, and dis- 
dainfully returned to her work. Mrs. Maclellan 
hesitated, started to speak, checked herself, finally 
went tothe window and looked out. The two little 
ones were leaning on the knees of the young man, 
and listening eagerly while he talked,their curly heads 
close to his breast; but while they looked at him, his 
eyes with smiling ardor were bent on the downcast 
face of Jessie, who sat at a little distance, confusedly 
toying with the grasses and buttercups that grew 
about her. It wasa pretty picture, and not one to 
suggest danger. The sight of those little ones so en- 
tertained aud caressed propitiated the mother’s 
heart, and some generous impulse had risen against 
Elsie’s attack on this stranger within their gates. 
He was a gentleman in appearance, the mother 
thought, looking at him, and she knew nothing to 
his disadvantage. Should she who had brought her 
young daughter to those wilds so far from civiliza- 
tion deny her the happiness that seemed to be with- 
in her grasp? Of course nothing must be donein 
haste, and if necessary, they would inquire strictly 
into the young man’s former life; but where all 
seemed fair, why should they torment themselves 
and insult him with doubt? Besides, as she had 
before perceived, it was too late to prevent the two 
loving each other. After a delay which had put 
them off their guard, love had suddenly flamed up 

in their two hearts. 

** Ah, well!” the mother sighed, “what must be, 
must,” and turned away to take charge of the 
pail of milk that Jamie brought in. When she 
looked out again, the little ones were deserted, and 
the two young people were strolling off toward those 
who worked in the lot. They werein no haste, in- 
deed, but loitered here and there, stopping for a 
flower, for any trifle that gave an excuse for remain- 
ing alone together. 

“You send your lamb into the wolf’s fangs!” said 
Elsie, excitedly, coming up behind Mrs. Maclellan. 





“And what do you know of them, Elsie?” retort- 
ed Mrs. Maclellan, impatieptly. ‘ Both of us are 
ignorant, and one thinks well, and the other ill. 
Which is right?” 

* It is sate to suspect a stranger when he comes for 
the best you have,” the old woman said. ‘“ I do not 
like them. I do not like their dark, sharp eyes, nor 
their disdainful ways. Why don’t they work willing- 
ly, like honest folks, and not put the whole burden 
and heat of the day on that poor man of theirs?” 
“That is neither your business nor mine, Elsie,” 
her mistress said, with dignity. ‘‘ These people are 
our only neighbors, and I request you to keep your 
dislike from their sight. I cannot allow them to be 
offended for a whim.” 

‘ Ah!” cried the old woman, angrily, ‘ go your 
ways. They must not be offended. You will see!” 
In spite of the liberties allowed her in the family, 
Eisie was careful not to do anything which would 
be likely to anger them seriously, and she confined 
her dislike for the Saybrooks to black looks and an 
utter silence. The approach of one of them was the 
signal for her to withdraw into some inaccessible 
corner, whence she would watch all that happened, 
but take no part. 

' The family were vexed with her, but found it no 
use to say anything, and wisely let her alone as long 
as she committed no overt act to displease their new 
friends. 

Only Jessie and her lover were utterly unaware of 
clouds or threatening. Wrapped in their delicious 
dreams, they saw only smiles about them, and forgot 
or never thought of the frowns, Ifthe young man 
took any notice of Elsie’s hostility, it was merely to 
think that she was cross and jealous, but not by any 
means to fancy that she had any particular dislike 
for him, more than she would have had for any other 
person who held himself above his work. 

The wooing sped, and got to be an acknowledged 
thing. It was useless to oppose, if the parents had 
desired; and the parents of the young man seemed 
to have no desire to offer any objection. But the 
Maclellans found themselves deeply embarrassed. 
Tbey were proud, plain people, who could look back 
on @ long line of unstained ancestry, and, agreeable 
as they found this family as friends, they were not 
prepared to ally themselves matrimonially with per- 
sons of whose antecedents they knew nothing. That 
the Saybrooks were cultivated people, did not prove 
enough. They might be cultivated and honorable 
themselves, but was there nothing in their family that 
would taint the connection? There were little mys- 
teries, and reserves, and signs of secret trouble akout 
them, which the Maclellans, open as daylight them- 
selves, did not like. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maclellan both spoke to their daugh- 
ter on the subject, and the only answer was tears 
and blushes. When did a young girl in love ever 
think that any account was to be taken of her lover’s 
connections, or even inquiries made about ‘her own 
past? Besides, Merton Saybrook was not yet a de- 
clared lover, and it shocked the girl to have his 
avowal anticipated. 

** Perhaps he doesn’t think of such a thing,” Jessie 
said to herself. ‘‘And how ashamed I should be to 
have him believe that we were trying to make him.” 

The father and mother hinted to Mr. and Mrs. Say- 
brook, but they either did not, or would not under- 
stand. Then Mrs. Maclellan somewhat indignantly 
took the matter into her own hands. 

“I will myself speak to Merton about it,” she said 
to her husband. “I shall not allow the peace and 
welfare of our daughter to be disturbed for a mere 
scruple. You keep quiet, and if he satisfies me, all 
will beright. Ifnot, he comes here nomore. Iam 
only sorry now that I did not speak to him before.” 

After supper, Mr. Maclellan and his sons usually 
stayed about the house, resting after their day’s 
work, reading or doing some odd job; but that even- 
ing they made it convenient to find an errand at the 
very verge of the clearing. Jamie had taken the 
little ones off flower-gathering, and there remained 
at the house only Mrs. Maclellan, her daughter and 
Elsie. 

Jessie had been in her room a long time, putting 
some little finishing touches to her toilet, well know- 
ing whom to expect, and presently came out witha 
bright color in her cheeks, and a quick heaving of 
the breast, that showed how her heart-beats were 
quickened. A smile played about ber mouth, and 
she moved uneasily, and presently went toward the 
open door. 

* Jessie,” her mother said, quietly, “go into the 
milk-room and churn a little while. The cream is 
ready, and I have made up my mind to have it 
churned to-night. When Jamie comes back, he can 
take turns.” * 

Jessie stared at her mother, and her color wavered 
from red to white and from white to red again. Nev- 
er before had she been called on to do work after the 

regular day’s work was over, much less to churn. 
That had always been Jamie’s stint. Besides she 
had seen from the lattice Merton Saybrook coming 
around the turn in the path, and he must soon be 
there. What did it mean? 

**Go right away, child,” the mother said, without 
appearing to notice her daughter’s confusion. ‘Go 
this way,” she added, as Jessie made a motion to go 
out the door. 

There was no mistake, then. Jessie saw that there 
was trouble, and bursting into tears, turned away, 
pushed open a door at the end of the room, and went 
slowly down the steps that led to the half under- 
ground milk-room. Scarcely had the door closed af- 
ter her, when a tall shadow darkened the warm sun- 








other of their friends would come to them, and that 











led somewhat by exposure to the weather, 
pose, her expression haughty and resolute, you could 
see that she was a firm woman, and one who had a 
; clear mind and great self-reliance; but a smile 
changed the whole character of her face, overflowing 
it with sweetness and merriment. No harsh pain 
had ever come to break her spirit, and the weight of 
care could easily be thrown off when it was shared 
by all dearest to her. In Scotland she had lived for 


‘* What do you know of them?” 


set glow that came in through the open outside door, 





and Merton Saybrook’s voice was heard in pleasant 
greeting. He found Mrs. Macle}lan seated at a table, 
with a large basket of mending beside her, and one 
book on the table before her. She answered his 
greeting courteously, a little too courteously to suit 
him, rising and courtesying as if he were a stranger, 
and pointing him to a chair near her own, 

He reddened, and would gladly have declined it, 
but dared not. He saw that her gesture conveyed a 
command, and that there was no escape for him. 


assume, and answered the lady’s polite inquiries con. 
cerning his father and mother. There was a little 
pause then, and to relieve bis embarrassment the 
young man reached and drew toward him the large 
red-morocco-covered book that he saw now for the 
first time. As he opened it, his face flamed up. it 
was the united genealogies of the Maclellans and the 
Grahams. The lady sat quietly working, while with 
a trembling hand he turned over the leaves, tracing 
the families down through many a generation. 

** You have a proud record,” he said, at length, in 
spite of himself, beginning the very subject that he 
knew she wanted him to open. 

* Yes,” she said, promptly, almost as if she had 
been impatient of his delay. ‘ We have kept a clean 
line. It is not so much that there are great names 
there, but there is not a name that we need to blush 
fur. That is something to be proud of, Mr. Say- 
brook.” 

As she spoke, she raised her eyes and looked stead- 
ily at him, 

“You are right,” he said, coldly, without looking 
up from the book. “It is fortunate for you that no 
member of your family ever happened to go astray.” 
‘* Happened, sir!’ exclaimed the lady, haughtily, 
laying down her work. 


on, her task made easier by what she thought his al- 
most insulting remark. 
‘**It is no play; it is only by strict care that a lineage 
is preserved stainless; and the Maclellans and the 
Grahams have always been jealously watchful of 
their good name. Not only were they scrupulous 
regarding themselves, but regarding their intimate 
associates also; and more than all, regarding those 
who sought matrimonial alliances with them. No 
unknown woman was ever brought into the house as 
@ bride, and no man ever came to woo one of the 
daughters without first declaring and proving his 
worthiness to win her. It never happened that a 
stranger stole a girl’s heart, and risked the happiness 
of her life, while concealing his history from her 
parents.”’ 
The book shook in the hands that hell it, and the 
young man’s face had blanched while the lady spoke. 
He sat with compressed lips and downcast eyes, 
seeming to keep back with difficulty the angry words 
that pressed to come. 
But Mrs. Maclellan sat proudly erect, strong in the 
consciousness of her unimpeachable dignity. 
“It is useless for me to affect to misunderstand 
you, Mrs. Maclellan,” he said, presently, in a stified 
voice. “I cannot help remarking that there may 
be some difference in the circumstances of a fam- 
ily living quietly in Scotland, with an occasional 
trip to the continent, or to London, and those of peo- 
ple thrown into the mi'st of the world, occupying 
high places, subject to every temptation of. power 
and wealth, and forced to guard their own interests 
from the constant attacks of their enemies. We will 
let that pass, however. I cannot blame you for 
guarding jealously the interests of that young lady 
whose happiness is my first thought. I will think 
of what you have said.” 
As he ended, he rose and bowed profoundly; Mrs. 
Maclellan rose also, and returned his salutation with 
a stately grace worthy of a court; and 89 they parted. 
* Tt is all over,” sighed the mother heavily, watch- 
ing the young man’s lingering step, as he went down 
the path, looking behind him again and again, evi- 
dently with the hope of seeing Jessie. “ He does 
love the girl; and if he had dared to tell the truth, 
he would have told it, There is something to be con- 
cealed; and we must have no more to do with them. 
Poor little Jessie!” 
The door of the milk-room was pushed open, and 
Jessie came into the kitchen, her face pale, her 
eyes downcast. She did not even glance at ber 
mother, but went hastily into her own room, the 
mother looking anxiously after her. 
The father and brothers came in as soon as they 
saw their visitor go, and when the little ones were in 
bed, Mrs, Maclellan told them the result of her in- 
terview with young Saybrook. Jessie had not ap- 
peared, and they well understood that the poor girl 
was weeping alone, tull of doubt as to her lover’s love, 
and the ptance he might meet from the family. 
His abrupt departure without seeing her might well 
make her fear the worst. ae 
It was a summer night, but there was a slight 
chill and dampness in the air, and the sighing of the 
wind told of the coming of one of those long north- 
east storms that render the climate of New England 
so dreary. A pile of spruce boughs burned and 
crackled in the wide stone fire-place around which 
they sat, and a huge pine-knot flared in one corner, 
throwing a bright red glare over their faces, There 
were Mr. and Mrs. Maclellan, and their two eldest 
sons, Malcome and Robert, Elsie, seeming jealously 








aware that she was de trop, and scarcely to be ad- 
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He took the seat with as much ease as he could \ 





“People do not happen to 
do wrong; they do so willfally. Our family have 
been honorable men and women because it is their 
nature to be so.” 

The young man remained silent, turning over the 
leaves without seeing anything w 
Mrs. Maclellan looked at him a moment, then went 
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| aconclusion. Merton Saybrook was not again to see 
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mitted to a discussion of the nierits of one she was 
known to dislike, had gone out doors and remained 
there all the evening, far beyond her wout. 

The family had talked the matter over, and came to 


Jeasie, or be admitted to the house as a visitor, with- 
odt having satisfied them entirely. If he failed to 
d» 80, all intercourse between the families was to be 
broken off Ifit should be found that Jessie took 
tue matter much to heart, she was to be sent back to 
Scotland for a visit. ‘About this time they expected 
to hear from home. Friends of theirs were coming 
cut to Massachusetts, and the captain of the vessel 
they were to comein, Captain McMaron, was an old 
acquaintance of theirs, and had promised them a 
tree passage any time one of them should wish to go 
home for a Visit. If Jessie was made too unhappy 
there, by the breaking oft of this connection, it might 
be vetter she*should take the journey. 

“ Besides,” said the prudent mother, trying to find 
some good in the most trying possibility, “if she 
should go back and see Fergus Graham again, maybe 
she would change her mind about him.” 

“ Yes!” exclaimed Mr. Maclellan, brightening. “If 
Fergus could come out here and make a cléaring be- 
side ours, and he and Jessie settle down here, I 
should ask for nothing better.” 

There was a silence for a little while, the sighing 
wind filling up the pause, and damping the moment- 
ary spark of hopeful possibility that had risen. Some 
one looked up and asked where Elsie was. 

Even as he spoke, the door was thrust rudely open, 
and Elsie came in, her plaid dragging behind her, 
her gray locks blown about, and her eyes looking 
wil ily out from her pale facé. They all started up, 
exclaiming, and gathered about her. She answered 
nothing to their questions, but went directly to the 
fireplace, and, dropping on ber knees, held her hands 
out to the blaze, her teeth chattering as if with cold. 
They saw, too, that large drops of perspiration stood 
ou her forehead. 

“ Why, Elsie, woman, do tell me what has happen- 
ed!” said Mrs. Maclellan, bending to chafe the old 
woman’s icy hands. 

«For yet a little longer she appeared unable to 
spea’, shivering and staring at something which she 
seemed to behold before her. Then she allowed her- 
self to be lifted toa chair, and sitting there, looked 
round on the eager circle, breathing faintly and quick- 
ly, as though from great exertion or great fright. 

“ T have seen a vision,” she said, in a low, hollow 
voice, slowly scanning the circle as if to see how they 
took her announcement. : 

They might have laughed, but for her looks. It 
‘was evident that she fancied, at least, that she had 
met with a supernatural visitation. 

She stretched out her hands, and with her eyes fix- 
ed on vacancy, seemed again to behold the sight 
which had so terrified her. 

“I see an ancient castle,” she said, “a ruined hall, 
and a crumbling stairway leading up fromit. I see 

two men at the head of the stairs, one has the other 
by the throat, they struggle there. One is tall and 
slight, with fair curling hair, the other is dark and 
stout. Two people,a man and a woman, rush out 
from a lower room. The man goes up the stairs, and 
just as the slighter one is going to cast the other 
down, gives him a blow on the head, The slight 
man lets go his grasp on the other’s throat, and falls 
headlong the whole length of the stairs. O, O! he 
lies there! He does not stir! The woman touches 
him with her foot.” 

Elsie paused a moment, while the others looked at 
her in astonishment and alarm. Involuntarily they 
connected these three persons she saw with the Say- 

brooks. Elsie had risen, and now stood leaning ex- 
citedly forward as she continued : 


the kitchen where the boys had their beds at night. 

** There is one lying bleeding near by!” she cried 

out. “ Wake up, lads!” 

It was vain to try to pacify her. The more they 

said, the more wildly she insisted that some one was 

dying and needed their help. When they covered 

their faces, she called yet the louder, till the whole 
family were aroused. 

“Elsie, I believe that you are losing your wits,” 
Mr. Maclellan said, angrily. ‘‘ What possesses you 
to think that any of us are going out to-night in 
search of your visionary horrors? If you want a 
search made, pray make it yourself, and let us sleep 
in peace, if we can in such a tempest.” 

“TIT will go then!” she cried, and rushing to the 
door, flung it wide open, and went out into the storm. 
They paused a momeut irresolate, not caring to fol- 
low her, but hating to leave her alone. 

As they listened, a*cry rang through that pause, 
rang far above the howling of the storm, and Elsie 
came rushing in again. The fire still burned in the 
fireplace, and as ehe held up both her hands, they 
saw that they-were covered with blood. 

“He is almost at your door!” she said, shivering, 
and cowering down in the corner. 

In a minute the three men were dressed, and car- 
rying a flaming pine-knot, hastened out to search. 
Jamie and Jessie and Mrs. Maclellan came also, bas- 
tily dressed, and stood inside the open door, looking 
out after the three. Their flaring torch was swung 
hither and thither for a few minutes, then it stooped, 
two of the men lifted something heavy, and bore it 
toward the cabin. 

**O Merton!” cried out Jessie, as her father and 
brothers brought an insensible and bleeding man 
over the threshold. 

**It isnot Merton!” her father said, hastily. 
is Captain McMaron.” 

Sure enough, by whatever strange means it hap- 
pened, here was the man whom they had been ex- 
pecting, dropped almost dead at their door. There 
had been foul play, too. He was bleeding profusely 
from wounds in the breast, shoulders and face, some 
one seeming to have attucked him with a knife, leav- 
ing more than a dozen wounds. 

All the rest of the night they worked over him, 
stanching the blood, binding up his wounds, striving 
to nourish the faint spark of life that still lingered 


“ It 


him open his eyes, and recognize them; but still he 
was too feebie to speak. 
The morning dawned bright and sunny, but no one 
felt disposed to work. With pale faces they gather- 
ed around their old friend, waiting to learn what 
bloodthirsty foe had stricken him down, and might 
now be preparing to fallon them. Their doors were 
closed and barred, their few fire-arms prepared for 
use, and Jamie and Elsie kept strict watch on all 
the approaches to the house. So they watched all 
day in terror and suspense, scarcely speaking at all, 
or only in whispers. As afternoon waned, the 
wounded man opened his eyes after a short sleep, 
and feebly signed toward a book on the shelf over 
his bed. They gave itto him. It was little Minnie’s 
primmer. He turned to the large alphabet, and 
pointed to the letters. They understood, and brought 
paper and pen, taking down the letters as he slowly 
pointed to them, spelling out them message he could 
not speak. 
It was but a name he gave them before his hand 
sank exhausted, and the name was “Merton Say- 
brook Howard.” 

“1t was he who attacked you?” asked Mr. Mac- 
lellan. 

The wounded man made a faint sign of assent, and 
closed his eyes again. 





‘“*T see the track of blood across the waters, and a 
poo! of blood at our threshold. There is one coming! 
one coming! He is near, and will tell his tale.”’ 

She sighed heavily, and closing her eyes, sank 
back in her chair. 

Whatever might have been their opinion concern- 
ing Elsie’s vision, the recital of it deepened the gloom 
of the family. They anxiously looked forward to the 
future which seemed about to open to them revela- 
tions of such moment. 

Jessie did not appear, and after prayers, which 
were never omitted in this household, her mother 
sought her. The girllay on the bed, with her face 
buried in the pillow. 

“My dear little girl,’’ her thother said, softly, sur- 
founding her with a tender arm, “trust me that I 
will do what is best for you, what after a while you 
will wish that I had done. It may cause you pain 
now, and it may not; but it will all be for the best.” 

“If you will only tell me what you have done,” 
sobbed Jessie. “I don’t know what to think.” 

Her mother told her as gently as possible of the in- 
terview with Merton, and Jessie listened eagerly, 
and after a while with a feeling of comfort. Surely 
he loved her, and would not let any obstacle remain 
between them which he could remove. 

The storm came on rapidly, and befure midnight the 
trees were straining and cracking in the blast, the 
wild old forest roaring and howling, and gusty sheets 
of rain lashing the house at intervals, and finding 
their way in through the crevices. Eisie knew that 
in the morning she would find the milk-room ankle- 
deep with water, and that long streams of water 
would have ran from the fire-places across the floors. 
But that was a matter of small moment to her, as 
she lay shivering and listening to all the wild sounds 
of the storm about them. 

Suddenly she started up, and stood a moment fix- 


‘See to her, mother,” said Mr. Maclellan, as Jes- 
sie staggered back with a white face and fading eyes. 


gave another item ofhis story: . 
“ He thinks that 1 fell into the river.” 


exclaimed the father. 
any one here. Tell no one, for your lives. 
one comes here, say that Jessie is sick.” 


abvut the Saybrooks. 


ards. 


an old castle to live in, and kept him very poor. 
bad another son by this cecond marriage. 


timate. 


broke his neck in falling. 


knew them well, and they knew me. 





ed, staring in the dark, then ran screaming out into 









inhim. At daylight they were rewarded by seeing, 


After an hour the wounded man roused again, and 


** Let the boys go about their work just as usual,” 
**Make no sign that there is 
If any 


In two or three days the captain was able to tell 
his story, briefly, but clearly, sparing himself all use- 
less words, having first learned all they had to tell 


*““The woman was a Saybrook,” he said, ‘‘ her fath- 
er an East Indian officer; but the others are How- 
Her father was an only son, and married her 
very young, against his father’s wiil. In anger the 
father married again, a girl who had been in his 
house as seamstress. He lived in the country, was 
very rich, but never went anywhere, nor had any 
company after his second marriage. He gave his son 
He 
The two 
families had no intercourse, Mr. Clarke Howard al- 
ways saying that the woman was not his father’s 
wife. There was no entail, and the old man threat- 
ened to give everything to his younger son. Then 
Clarke sought his brother, and they grew quite in- 


One day young Philip was at the castle where his 
brother lived, there was a quarrel, people said he 
was enticed there, and they killed him. Merton 
struck him a blow, and knocked him down stairs. He 
The old man was crazy, 
and gave his eldest son twenty-four hours to hide 
himself before the officers should be after him. The 
three disappeared, and no one knew where to. I 
They were 
proud, fierce and revengeful, and the woman was the 
worst. Icame here, an Indian brought me up the ; 





river in his canoe. In the path I met Merton Say- 
brook. He tried to make me promise not to mention 
his name, or tell what I knew about them; bat I 
would not. He threatened, and finally we fought. 
He would not let me pass him in the path. He 
thought that I was dead, and flung me into the riv- 
er. I recovered in the water, came ashore, and tried 
to crawl here. -You know the rest.” 

The family waited a week, but there was no sign of 
the Saybrooks. Then Malcome and his father went 
out on the path till they came in sight of the cabin. 
There was no sign of life, no smoke from the chim- 
neys, and though they watched till dark, no light 
showed that the place was inhabited. The next / 
morning they went to the cabin and found it desert- 
ed. The Saybrooks had disappeared as mysteriously 
as they came. 

* By the way,” the captain said one day, “ Fergus 
Graham came out with me, and is now in Massa- 
chusetts. He thought that he would not be welcome 
here.” 

Jessie, toward whom all glanced, said nothing, but 
a bright red flushed her pale face, and retreated, 
leaving it paler. Her head drooped, and tears rush- 
ed into her eyes. She had been too rudely awaken- 
ed from her first dream of love to care now to hear 
of lovers. 

But time mends broken hearts when they are 
young, and it was not long before Fergus ventured 
to visit the Maclellan farm, and having come, it was 
not easy for him to go. He was an honest, noble 
fellow, and Jessie could not long remain insensible 
to his love. Whentwo years had gone past, there 
was a new clearing in progress, a house built, and as 
soon as a minister should come that way, Jessie 
promised that she would not say nay when he should 
ask her to take Fergus for her husband. 

It was not often that this family heard news from 
the old country; but a rather surprising item was 
brought them not long after Jessie’s marriage. Old ‘ 
Mr. Howard and his wife were dead, and there being 
no will, his son Clarke inherited his property. Mr. 
Clarke Howard and his family lived, however, mostly 
on thecontinent. 

“Was nothing done about his brother’s death?” 
they asked. 

“*O, that was a mere accident. He fell down stairs 
you know,” was the answer. 

“Ahem!” said Elsie. But the others kept silent. 
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- COIN COLLECTORS. 


On one occasion three men were invited by the 
superintendent of the numismatological department 
in the British Museum to draw that cover together, 
and especially with a view of investigating a certain 
Galba—coin of the emperor of that name, price two- 
pence-halfpenny perhaps in Roman currency, but of 
absolutely incalculable value, since it was the only 
one known to be in existence. A brand-new thou- 
sand-pound note would not have pleased any one of 
the three so much as the possession of this probably 
battered piece of metal. They accordingly approach- 
ed its shrine with beating hearts. The cabinet, look- 
ing like a cucumber frame—with a separate space 
lined with white paper, and covered with glass, for 
every specimen—was carefully unlocked, and the 
precious coin displayed. I can’t describe it, because 
I never saw it; but let us imagine a small round 
object, jagged at the edges, and with an inscription 
only to be made out with a magnifying glass: 
“ This is THE GALBA!” said the Curator. 
It was passed from one to the other, then return- 
ed with reverent hand to its casket. Other coins 
were taken out, examined, praised and appraised. 
The exhibition was concluded, and the Curator was 
about to lock up, when he suddenly exclaimed: 
* Why, bless me” (though it was a more striking ex- 
pression than that), *‘ where’s the Galba?” 
* Don’t look at me like that, sir,” answered Mr. 
Crawehay, angrily, for he read suspicion in the of- 
ficial’s eye; ‘I am not arogue and a vagabond. My 
pocket is not a Galbalunzie wallet.” 
* Somebody’s got it,” observed the Curator, darkly; 
that’s certain; the coin is no longer in its place. 
Lady and gentlemen, it’s very unpleasant, but it 
was here a minute ago, and now it’s gone. It’sas 
much as my place is worth (to use rather a vulgar 
phrase) to have lost that Galba. What’s to be 
done?” 
‘*Sir,” said the lady, promptly, “if there is a 
Female Searcher maintained by the establishment, I 
am quite willing to be searched.” 

* And I also,” exclaimed Sir Archibald. 
But Mr. Crawshay grew very white. 
male nor female shall search me,” said he. 

‘* You are my personal friend,” observed the Cura- 
tor, sighing, ‘‘ or at least you were so, before this un- 








“ Neither 


force to be employed; you perceive my difficulty, Mr. 
Crawshay.” 


be searched.” 


to make his report to the directors. 





fortunate occurrence; I cannot, therefore, permit 


“T perceive everything except the Galba,” an- 
swered that gentleman (they had looked for it every- 
where in the meantime); ‘but I cannot submit to 


So the Curator bowed the party out, with feelings 
more easily imagined than described, and sat down 


Now, although, the baronet and the lady would 
have gone to great lengths themselves to gain pos- 
session of any ancient piece of metal with scratches 
upon it, they had no idea of other people yielding to 
such temptations. They felt positively certain that 
friend Crawshay had stolen the Galba, and they cut 


him (as he used to do) when anything very old and 
admirable-was turned up at Pompeii, or in Central 
America, to come and inspect it; and he never un- 
locked his cabinet for anybody, but let folks gloat 
over his treasures through the glass; ‘“ Although,” 
said he with a sad smile, “it is like shutting my 
stable-door after the steed is stolen.” 


Crawshay was a numismatologist, 

Crawshay was a thief, 

Crawshay had co to his house, 

And THE GALBA had come to grief; 

that was agreed upon all hands, for the space of five 
years. 

At the end of that period, a halfpenny of the time 
of Valerius Maximus was picked up in Mesopotamia, 
and secured for the British Museum. The Curator, 
though still depressed, was sufficiently recovered by 
this time to enable him to bear to see another precious 
coin lying in the compartment that had been occu- 
pied by his dear departed, and the Valerius was ac- 
cordingly placed in that sacred spot. While this 
was being effected, with due care and reverence, he 
felt some hard substance under the white paper, lift- 
ed the paper, and there was the Galba! 

A few minutes were doubtless devoted to thankfal- 
ness and affection, and then the ghost of that broken 
friendship with poor Crawshay bogan to haunt him. 
Money does much mischief every day, but it is rare, 
let us hope, for a threepenny bit (or so) to sever hu- 
man hearts after a lapse of so many centuries. The 
man of science had still a heart, and it was touched ; 
you may say, perhaps, that his head must have been 
also touched to take so great an interest in extinct 
currencies, but that ig to adopt a superficial view of 
men’s pursuits. There are metaphysicians in the 
world, and even persons who devote themselves to 
what they call the science of Heraldry, “ the couple 
of jackasses fighting for a piece of gilt gingerbread.” 
}Inscrutable folks to you and me, and for that very 
reason, not to be condemned by us. I say the Cura- 
tor’s heart was touched, He went out and hailed a 
four-wheel, for, though it was the month of June 
and a lovely day, a Hansom would not have answer- 
ed his purpose. He drove to Sir Archibald’s house, 
and carried him off to Mrs. Trevor’s; then the three 
went on to poor injured Mr. Crawshay’s. That un- 
fortunate gentleman had had nothing to support 
him for five years under the most unmerited obloquy 
but a good conscience and his excellent collection of 
coins. They found him seated opposite to his cabinet, 
scrutinizing a bronze “ Pharaoh,” jast sent him from 
the Pyramids, but which he had a painful suspicion 
came from a manufactory in Birmingham, as indeed 
it did. 

Directly he saw them, he bowed coldly, and re- 
marked to the Curator, ‘‘So-you have found your 
Galba.” 

“T have found the Galba,” rejoined the official with 
emphasis, jealous for the honor of his treasure even 
in that supreme moment of repentance. 

Mr. Crawshay smiled contemptuously. “ You are 
come here, you three, I suppose, to make tardy apol- 
ogy for having suspected me of theft?” 

“ Really,” stammered Mrs. Trevor, “things did 
look so very unpleasant, Mr. Crawshay, we did not 
know what to think.”~ 

“1 can but apologize,” said Sir Archibald, with 
dignity. 

“ You see you wouldn’t be searched, my good sir,” 
remonstrated the Curator. 

No, I would not be searched; and now I will tell 
you why,” answered Mr. Crawshay. ‘I dare say it 
did look suspicious. Take your seats, if you please, 
and I will show you something.” 

The collector touched thespring of a secret door in 
his cabinet, and out flew a secret drawer; he took 
from it something wrapped up in silver-paper, and 
placed it in the Curator’s hand. ‘That is the most 
precious thing in my possession,” said he. 

‘““ Why, it’s a Galba!” cried the Curator. 

“It’s the Galba, sir, or at least, as much deserving 
of the definite article as is the one in the Museum. 
It cameinto my hands only the day before you asked 
me to come and inspect your specimen, and I took it 
in my pocket, to compare the two. The coins were 
identical; and your boast of the Museum having se- 
cured a unique piece was an empty brag, sir. I was‘ 
about to do myself the pleasure of proving this, 
when you suddenly exclaimed that the coin had dis- 
appeared. Imagine my disappointment, and like- 
wise my well-grounded alarm. Had I been searched, 
that Galba would have been found upon my person. 
No one would have believed that it was a duplicate. 
I should have stood before you a convicted thief. As 
it is, I have only been a suspected one.”’ 

“‘ We are very sorry,” exclaimed the three visitors, 
but not with one voice, for the Curator’s tone had a 
more genuine melancholy than that of the others. 
He was disgusted to find there were two Galbas. 

“T do not blame you for your suspicions,” said Mr. 
Crawshay, cvolly. ‘‘ But the temptation, you see, 
was not so great in my case as you imagined it to be. 
I should like your valuable opinions upon this 
Pharaoh-Necho.” 





GoLp CorInAGE.—There is a deal of gold afloat in 
the world. Up to 1850, the issue of gold coin in 
England far exceeded that of France and the United 
States; but it has not been so since that time. From 
1793 to 1866, France issued £162 000,000 of gold coin; 
the United Kingdom, from 1816 to 1866, £187,000 600; 
and the United States from 1792 to 1849, £845 000 000. 
Since 1859, France has issued £197 000.000 of gold 
coinage; the United Kingdom, £1,000,000; and the 





him accordingly. The Curator also omitted to invite 


United States $760,000,000. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Uni.n.) 
THE CHANGE. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 
Only last week we went walking— 
Chatting as girls chat together; 
She with a face like June blossoms, 
Sparkling ‘neath bonnet and feather. 


Talking of ripple and dresses, 
Chatting of jewels and laces,— 
Nodding, as we went through the streets, 
To ascore of smiling faces. 


Back from her forehead the curls 
In masses golden drifted; 
A diamond caught at the light 
When her little white hand she lifted, 


Telling in eloquent silence 
Of the new, yet old, old story, 
How woman only in loving 
Finds her best and truest glory. 


So through the dear old town 
We walked and chatted together; 
Her face like a soft-tinted flower 
Underneath bonnet and feather. 


To-day through the snow-white streets 
To the grave she was slowly carried,— 
Step by step by the olden ways, 
Where once her little feet tarried. 


No dreams of bridal splendor 

Flushed her cheeks’ marble whiteness, 
But the slender ring on her hand 

Told of love's immortal brightness. 


Ah, little we know to-day— 
We who wept o’er her dead face together— 
How soon we should ride through the town 
"Neath the hearse’s nodding plume and feather! 


+=: > 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


TWO SIDES. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 

“* THERE’s the Bluff House,” said Malcolm, point- 
ing with his whip across the sands. ‘ How the surf 
hisses!” 

The old hotel was a large, discolored stone bufld- 
ing, surrounded by long porches—not an object to be 
admired, I thought, but it was aspot from which to 
admire the world. When we stepped upon the wide 
front porch, and turned to look below and beyond, 
the view was enough to take away one’s breath. 
Before us the green sea seemed to stretch away for 
hundreds of leagues. 1t was opaque and sullen, and 
full of millions of little sharp waves. The sky 
sluped above it coldly, and the wild March wind 
rushed hither and thither, complaining bitterly of 

.the cold. To the right, three miles down the level 
gray beach, the little white town of Fenton lay; 
aud to the left the dim brown marshes covered niles 
of salt land, and tinished with a pointed edge of pines 
against the sky. 

I had come from the crowded city, and the great 
unused space between sea and sky startled me. It 
was a void full of God’s free air, which already in- 
spired me with an exultant life. 

But the scene was not beautiful that night, only 
strange. The next morning, when I rose, the sea 
was rocking, bland and smiling, in the sunlight; 
there was a neat edge of white banding it from the 
glittering, rippled sand; little wild marsh birds were 
piping shrilly in the fresh breezes; and a gay clamor 
of rushing waters wasin the air. The town shone 
white as a city of silver in the sun, and the pointed 
pines fringed a sky ofamber. Glad and gay, I broke 
out singing, forgetting that I was alone; forgetting 
that 1 must not play, but work—I had ‘but a month 
to stay in this grand place. 

There came a knock at my door. 

‘*Come,” I called; bat when the door was opened, 
the carpet rose in billows, a book whirled its leaves 
upon the table, the white sheets of my porttolio took 
flight like a flock of doves, and my work-basket fell 
topsy-turvy upon the floor. My guest came in 
quickly, and shut the door, I, quite dumfounded, 
forgetting to shut the window. 

“ A pretty strong draught this morning,” panted 
Mrs. Broom. 

She was my landlady— a widow, very active and 
angular, very sharp of scrutiny, very talkative, not 
to say companionable. 

“It is splendid air,” I said. 

“* Well, there is plenty of it,” she answered. ‘I 
came up to see if you wanted anything, Miss Rich- 
mond. I don’t keep help at this time of year. If 
people come here I wait on them myself. It’s not 
often that I have a boarder while the weather is so 
cold.” 

** Thank you; I shall wish for nothing but to keep 
my fire replenished. The wind makes the windows 
shake.” 

‘* Bless me!” exclaimed Mrs. Broom, evidently 
greatly surprised; “if that isn’t one of them 
easels!” 

** Yes, that is an easel,” I answered. 

“ And do you make pictures?” 

“] try to.” 

“That is Just what the gentleman did who had 
this room last summer. Gentleman, I say; but my 
mind is free now to say that he was a man of very 

- bad reputation.” 

* You did not like him, then?” 








*“ Yes, I did like him; leastways, I had no fault to 
find with him asa boarder. He was quiet, and paid 
regular. He seemed to have plenty of money. He 
used to have rich things lying around that worried 
me most to death to have in the house, for one can’t 
be answerable for the doings of help—solid gold 
drinking-cups, and flowered glass flasks of black 
Naples wine, and a knife with a handle that was like 
a crust in your hand with purple stones—amethysts, 
he said they were. He had stiff silk drapery hung 
up there before the window; he’d have it festooned 
in all sorts of ways, and then he'd sit and paint it. 
He liked flowers, and would pay a little girl three or 
four dollars every morning to bring him wild roses 
and vines, and all kinds of bush and brush that were 
not worth six cents. He could bave picked it him- 
self if he’d taken the trouble. But he’d have his 
room fall of such trumpery. He had some queer 
black vases, and the little girl used to bring him 
blackberry vines all in bloom to put in them, and 
trail down on the floor. Then he’d paint that.” 

* Pray sit down,”’ said 1, “ and tell me more of 
your quondam lodger.” 

Mrs. Broom complied readily. 

** He was a bandsome man,” she went on. “The 
town’s girls used to pull caps for bim; but I'll say 
this for him, that he wasn’t fickle—he never cared 
for any one but Mrs. Rochester.” 

* Who was that?” 

** Well, she was as modest and sweet a looking lady 
as you would wish to see. I knew he went there—I 
had heard them talked about for months before I 
chanced to see her, I imagined a gay, handsome 
woman, with a fondness for dress, fur people were 
always telling how beautifully she always looked, 
and how her husband seemed to worship her, in 
spite ot all. O, they were town’s talk—this gentle- 
man and Mrs Rochester. One day I went to Fen- 
ton, and when it was time for me to come back I 
missed the stage. I was provoked enough; for it 
was hot weather, and there 1 was at the further 
side of the town, nearly four miles from home, and 
not a soul coming this way with a team. Well, I 
had to be at home that night, and I set out to walk. 

“T bad walked something more than half a mile, 
and had left the town, when the heat made me very 
thirsty. There was a little white cottage by the 
roaiside, and I stepped there to ask for a glass of 
water. Pe 

‘*A lady sat in the porch, sewing, and a young 
gentleman was lying on a settee, playing with a 
baby. He was trying to teach it to say something as 
I came up, and the lady was smiling at them. She 
was not very young—thirty, I should think—and 
was rather plain, I thought, until she spoke. Then 
she smiled in such a warm way, and spoke 80 cor- 
dially, that I thought, ‘ You are a lady, and no mis- 
take.” She brought mea glass of water, and I told 
her how I had been left. ‘Three miles to walk this 
terribly hot day? You will be sunburnt,’ she ex- 
claimed. Then she turned to the young man and 
told him about it; and before I knew what she was 
at sbe said, ‘Sit down here and get rested. My hus- 
band will harness directly, and take you home in the 
chaise.’ And he seemed to do it readily, just be- 
cause she wanted him to, she taking the baby from 
him while he went out to the stable, and sitting 
there in her plain white dress, telling me about its 
little ways, as proud as any young mother. When 
he had taken me clear to my door, and I was doing 
my best to thank him enough, he just smiles and 
lifts his hat. ‘ You are quite welcome,’ said he. ‘It 
is very pleasant here. Perhaps I will bring my wife 
over for a drive some evening; Mrs, Rochester is not 
very strong.’ I stammered out that I shuuld be de- 
lighted to see them, but I was terribly taken aback 
to learn who they were. Why, I have heard people 
say they wouldn’t have those Rochesters in their 
house over night. They knew there was something 
wrong about them. They had seen that gentleman 
who boarded withjme walking with her down on the 
beach, and her husband at home with the baby 
tending it for hours atatime. And he’d take care 
of the child, any time, and let her go off to the city 
with this friend of hers. The two men seemed 
friendly, and everybody thought it the strangest 
affair that ever was. But I never could find out 
that they cared what people thought, anyway. It 
is strange how a woman can get 80 as to brave the 
whole world.” 

‘* Where are these people now?” 

*O, they left here last fall. Mr. Rochester died of 
cholera. O, it was a dreadful time! The child died, 
too. Mrs. Rochester looked dreadfully, and fainted 
away at the grave. This gentleman I am telling you 
of took her up in his arms and carried her to the 
carriage, and was at her house all that night. 0, it 
was scandalous!” 

* Where is he now?” 

She went to the city, and he went after her. I[ 
know nothing more of either of them.” 

I had this story to think of all day asI sat at my 
easel. It seemed to me that there was more to it 
than appeared on the surface. And henceforth my 
room was haunted by the memory of its former 
occupant. Il imagined the stiff silk tapestry hung 
upon the rough wall, the golden goblet and flasks of 
Italian wine, the aroma of which fired the imagina- 
tion, perhaps, and revealed to the artist phases of 
passionate southern hearts which he strove hard to 
depict in the faces of Francescas and Guidos. He 
had looked from the same window-upon shore and 
sea and sky asi looked. Hadit the same inspiration 
for him? What had he painted there? Had he 
discovered the meaning of the sea’s unrest, and the 
plaint which the wind made along the shore? 





I wrought and thought through many days; but 
one night inspiration left me, and I grew weary of 
my task. I pushed my easel to the wall, and lay 
down on the floor, a cushion under my head, my 
feet to the fire, like an Indian. The flames rose and 
fell; their shadows danced on the wall,and their 
light revealed a high shelf I had not noticed. It did 
not seem _to be empty. 

A spirit of investigation took possession of me. I 
rose and climbed upon the table to see what the 
little shelf so close to the ceiling contained. News- 
papers, old magazines, a broken palette, and a worn 
portfolio of Kussia leather which 1 inadvertently 
displaced, and which fell to the floor. To my sur- 
prise, I found in ita largé collection of closely-written 
sheets. 

These things had been left by the artist. I satis- 
fied myself of that. The magazines were journals of 
art, the newspapers had the critique’s column cut 
frum them. There was the broken palette, and here 
was the old portfolio, containing a sort of journal. 
The mice bad nibbled the edges of the paper while 
the room. had been empty, probably, and the dust 
lay heavy upon the Russia leather. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I felt privileged to examine the papers. 
They had probably been discarded. By the light of 
the fire I commenced to read :— 


** Now that she is married I will try to write a his- 
tory of this thing; I will make a record of the past, 
trusting to the future to reveal the need of this suf- 
fering—this ter:ible woe which renders words 
futile. I cannot describe that—I can only set down 
facts, 

“ What I am now I hardly know, but I was a shy, 
proud boy a year ago. I was early bereft of kindred 
ties, and all the worl were strangers to me. I never 
cared for the love of men, but I always reverenced 
women; and when I wasa little fellow at the plough, 
bound boy to as hard a master as ever lived, they 
would catch me smiling at my thoughts, sometimes, 
and wonder. For there was one thought that was a 
balm for all my sorrows. Somewhere in the world 
was a dear little girl who would be my wife, some- 
time. I never pictured her out. I was conscious 
only of a conflicting presence, a warm hand, a beam- 
ing eye. I woul. fancy that little hand of hers, and 
my fingers would tingle with the imaginary touch. 
I would have her to love, and I would forget present 
darkness and step as if on air, looking into that 
future. That one thought was my only solace for 
twelve years. 

‘I was twenty-one when Auerbach took me up, 
saying that I had taste with the pencil, and must 
come into his studio and work. I laughed at first— 
a great brawny fellow like me, with sunburnt face and 
hard bands, among the pale students of the city!— 
but he showed me that I already could wield a better 
pencil than those who had been studying for years. 
I was burying my talent, doing myself and the world 
injustice, he said. At last I came. 

‘I worked alune with him much of the time, but 
his daughter was there often. She played at learn- 
ing to paint. She was very pretty, a graceful little 
lady, though so young. I was very shy of her at 
tirst, though she never feared me. She would come 
and sit beside me, going into ecstasies over my work, 


and dazzling my senses with the perfume of her hair, |. 


and the beauty of hand as she pointed out what she 
termed my excellences. She had lovely hands, and 
shy eyes, and a pearl-bloom color. She was merry, 
with a roguish dimple, and a laugh like silver bells. 
I was a fool, and loved her. 

“If ever I have a son, I will keep him out of the 
way of blonde women. They are as dark within as 
fair without. They have no generosity, no tender- 
ness, no charity. They cry ‘ Give, give, give,’ and 
return as suits their idiest humor. My eyes never 
rest upon a blonde woman, now, and do not see her 
hard as adamant. a 

“She came tg the studio every day for a month. 
She came on my account. It wasa delicious thought 
tome then. It makes me hate her now. 

“ How could | think of her wealth and my poverty, 
of her beauty and my shyness and uncultured man- 
ner? I only knew that her manner made me forget 
everything but herself, and for the first time in my 
lite 1 was utterly happy. 

*“‘Then she did not come, and I was miserable. I 
could not work. I attracted Auerbach’s attention. 

“** What is the matter, Bernard? Are you sick?’ 

“ee No.’ 

** You have spent too much time playing with 
Muriel. You do not love art sufficiently.” 

*“**T never professed to love art,’ I answered, 
angrily. ‘lt is you who brought me here. I hate 
the confinement; it sickens me.’ 

“*Then go back to your hoe,’ he answered, 


coldly. 

“I felt as if I was doing wrong, but I was mad 
vith secret pain, and I left him. 1-knew that I was 
going away from her, also, bat I had a mad hope 
that she would send me some word or message when 
she knew that I was really gone. Day after day 
went by, in the still country, and while my infatua- 
tion drained at my heart, no word ever came to me 
of her. I could not work; God only knows what I 
suffered. I was cold and morose to people who tried 
to befriend ine. I was utterly wretched; and yet I 
was not without hope. I recalled. her words and 
ways, her smiles and glances. In her heart she was 
not indifferent to me, I wassure. Perhaps we yet 
might meet again. 

** Unsettled as I was, I yet made, during that sum- 
mer, a little genre picture. When it was done, I 
sent it to the city tor sale. ‘ 

* One day, soon after, a carriage stopped at my 





door, and I was called out. A very lovely lady 


saluted me graciously. 


“** Have you forgotten me?’ she asked, as I greeteg 
her with hesitancy. ‘Ihave seen you often in my 
father’s studio.’ g 

“It was Emilie Auerbach, my old master’s eldest 
daughter. I had observed her, always, with con- 
straint; for besides her calm and commanding man- 
ner, she, being of my own age, was & woman, while 
Iwasa boy. Indeed, I had never spoken to her, 
But now suffering had divested me of a certain out- 
ward consciousness, and I received her cordially. 

“*] bought your little picture,’ she said, ‘and |] 
have come to ask you to paint me a companion 
piece. We have a new country house within a mile 
of you, and are furnishing it. I want these little 
pictures for my own chamber.’ 

“I promised the otner, in a tamult of joy. Now, 
I thought, I shall see her. 

**I was less than « week in painting the picture, 
My hand would have trembled with eagerness, but 
now content made me painstaking. I should see 
Muriel; I hardly thought beyond that. 

“It was a gl rious morning when I set out to carry 
the picture to Harford. I thought that it was good, 
would please her. I think I never thought of Em- 
ilie, who had ordered it. 

“TI trembled when I saw the house. A carriage 
was waiting at the door. There was a lady’s scarlet 
shawl in the carriage; there were people about the 
door. I went in, expecting nothing. I stepped 
upon the piazza. 

“Just then a group of people came out of the hall 
door. There were two ladiea,dressed in white, some 
gentlemen, and among them my old master, Auer- 
bach. I had not thought of seeing him. YetI had 
no eyes for him. J never once stirred my gaze from 
Muriel Auerbach’s fair face and golden hair until 
she had entered the carriage, with the youngest of 
the gentlemen, and driven away. I must have 
stood like one stupefied, for Emilie, whose cyes 
were fall of tears, touched my arm before I saw her 
looking at me, in surprise. 

“* Mr. Rousard,’ she said, ‘you came on an im- 
portant occasion. My sister is just married.” , 

“The rush of my emotions was too much for me. 
I fell down at her feet in a dead faint. 

“They were very kind to me. Emilie nursed me 
like a sister. I came away at dark, quite well, they 
thought, but I felt like one quite dead and walking 
about without life. 

“Then came a change. I went mad,I think. I 
fled from the smiling peace of the country, and, re- 
turning to the city, plunged into all manner of vice. 
My talent gave me an entree into the gayest society, 
I soon excelled them in efforts to drown thought, 
and became the leader of a yet more reckless crowd. 
I lost reputation, flung away my means, and soon 
grew very miserable. 

* One night, in the street, a gentleman touched my 
arm. , 

“* Are you not Bernard Rousard?’ said he. 

*** Yes,’ I answered. 

** Come home to supper with me. My wife is an 
old friend of yours, and wants to see you.’ 

***] am not dressed fit to see a lady,’ I stammered. 

* * Never mind drers,’ he answered; ‘ that is of no 
importance under the circumstances.’ 

“In a moment we were in a pleasant, neatly 
ordered house. : 

** Tell Mrs. Rochester that I have come home,’ 
said the gentleman to a servant. 

“The next moment a lady entered the room. It 
was Emilie Auerbach. She greeted me warmly. She 
had a great deal of tact, and made me thoroughly 
comfortable. I forgot my shabby clothing, my dis- 
gTace, even my craving for liquor, while I partook of 
her warm, exquisite supper. When I went away, 
she said, pressing my hand; 

*** Come to-morrow hight; I have something spe- 
cial to say to you.’ 

“The next evening I found her alone. She made 
me comfortable at her side. She was dressed in 
mourning, having just lost an infant. She did not 
look in the least like Muriel, but I thought her very 
lovely. 

“*You must not think me intrusive,’ she said, 
‘but I want to talk with you of yourself. Ihave dis- 
covered that you loved Muriel; that you have been 
very unhappy on her account. I am her sister. I 
would not be untrue to her; but, Bernard, my sister 
deceives all people With her soft beauty. She is a 
born coquette, and has no more heart than a Dead 
Sea apple. She has married for wealth. Some girls 
do it, and suffer. Muriel, I am sure, has never suaf- 
fered. She wears diamonds, is admired, and is happy. 
So you must pot go mourning for what you have 
lost. You have lost nothing in losing my sister. 
And your friends must not be disappointed in you. 
They have expected much of you. The past is a 
mistake. Let the futare retrieve it.’ 

“ She talked with me Jate into the night. I came 
away healed, comforted, inspired. That wasa week 
ago. Work, now—honor and self-respect.” 

This was recorded within a thin book, yellow with 
age. There was, also, a file of neatly-arranged pa- 
pers, with a continuation of the same handwriting, 
and the sheets were much fresher. 

‘* May 10th.—A man deserves a little rest, after ten 
years of hard artist work. I have earned this sum- 
mer of leisure, I think. Five years I have been 
abread. I feel asif my learning required to settle 
down into a bard aggregate before 1 try to make it 
salable. I will spend this summer here by the s¢8; 
primitive lodgings, but glorious scenery. I am not 
sure that France has shown me any better.” 
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“ May 14th —A glorious discovery—the Rochesters 
are here! My last letter from Rochester, while I 
was at Calais, was dated in the city. I came home 
and could not find him. He has named his boy for 
me, he says, fancying he has an artist’s forehead, and 
will make @ mark in the world, as they say 1 am 
doing. Emilie is as lovely as ever—not very strong 
since the birth of the child, but not fallen off in her 
charm of sincerity and goodness. If ever a sisterless 
man was blessed with a sister, I am.” 

« June 1st.—I find a great deal of genuine pleasure 
in my daily life. I have seasons of the most thorough 
enjoyment I have ever known. I am always comfort- 
able in my independence, my health, and a certain 

-fellowship I have with myself; but to talk with 
people who understand you thoroughly is something 
rare. Rochester and I have hearty discussions; also, 
of late, Emilie puts in a trenchant word now and 
then; and then we all take a vacation with the baby. 
He’s a fine fellow—sturdy on his legs, as well as bold 
in the brow. But I honestly believe that some of the 
conversations on Rochester's little porch would bear 
printing quite as well as Goethe’s letters.to Bettine.” 

« July 1st.—To-night Rochester offered to mind the 
boy, if £ would take Ewilie for a walk on the beach. 
The day has been unusually hot, and she was droop- 
ing. We talked of the past, and she told me that 
Mariel has been divorced from her husband and 
married again—more money, and a title, this time. 
The beach was lovely in the moonlight. I concluded 
that I was quite content with all my life—the bitter 
and the sweet. 

“August 2nd,—Rochester and I rode out from the 
city this afternoon, in a light wagon without cover. 
The distance is twelve miles, and I think we both 
just escaped sunstroke. I was quite stupefied when 
l entered the little parlor where Emilie sat, and she 
was greatly alarmed. She came to my assistance as 
only a natural nurse cap, and the magnetism of her 
smooth hands brought me relief and sleep at last. I 
was no sooner relieved than Rochester was taken 
with violent vomiting, and poor Emilie had her 
hands full, When he was at ease, I came home 
across the sands alone. It was bright moonlight. 
The sea was glorious. I think I shall go to painting 
soon in earnest.” 

“Aug. 28th.—I can hardly write for exhaustion. 
Rochester is dead! Ch: lera is amongst us. I stood 
over him, hard at work, for twelve hours. We could 
not save him.” 

“Aug. 30th.— Rochester and his child were buried 
last night. The boy died twenty-four hours after his 
father expired. O God! this is horrible! Emilie lay 
all night like one dead. I brought her from the grave 
in a dead faint. I do not think she can withstand 
the shock.” 

“ September 20th.— Emilie went home to ber father’s 
house yesterday. Precious sister! now she suffers, 
and Icando her no good. My helplessness breaks 
my heart. Gratitude, compassion, affection, all bat- 
tle in my heart when I look at her. What words 
will avail? But my life here is at an end. I shall 
return to the city to-morrow.” 

The manuscript was signed Bernard Rousard. I 
replaced it in the portfolio, and laid all back on the 
shelf. 

The partitions in the old house were thin. After 
awhile, I became conscious of the murmur of voices 
in the next room. They grew louder. 

“So you’ve let that room to another artist?” 

“Yes, and a nice lady she seems; but one can’t 
stake much on strangers anyhow, I take it.” 

“No. That makes me think that my son Ben said 


he saw that Mr. Rousard and Mrs. Rochester driving | 


together in the city, yesterday.” 

“Indeed. Well, now her husband is dead, I hope 
they will marry, and be decent.” 

if I could have entered that room and done that 
woman seme serious bodily i: jury, it would have 
been a great relief to my feeliogs just then. As I 
could not so indulge them, I contented myself by 
declaring that there are always at least two sides to 
a story. 





+ 


UNPLEASANT OCCUPATION. 

A correspondent from Wiesbaden tells us of his 
rencontre with a very agreeable Frenchman, with 
whom he had a pleasant conversation, and of his 
meeting him a few days afterwards, on board a Rhine 
steamer. 

After a mutual bow,and a mutual “ enchanted to see 
you,” our correspondent said, “1 am going to Ems.” 

“And I to London,” said the agreeable one. 

“To pass the remainder of the season there?” 

“ That depends.” 

“I suppose you are travelling for pleasure? Should 
I be indiscreet in asking?’’ 

“Not at all. Iam taking back a young English- 
man to his family.” 

“Are you a tutor?” 

“No, monsieur.” 

“ Where is your young Englishman?” 

“ Down below.” 

“ Will he come to dine with us?” 

“* It is impossible; he is dead.” 

ty Dead 1” 

“In a leaden coffin. Iam the sworn conveyor of 
bodies of noble personages who have died in Germa- 
ny, and I take them to their family. It is well paid 
for, and in a few years I hope to retire with a hand- 
some fortune. If monsieur should require my ser- 
vices for himself, or for—” : 

. Here the dinner was announced, and somehow the 


| our heroine, he drew with a protecting gesture, her 


_ brow of his bride. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE CORONATION OF DEATH. 


BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 


OuR story opens at a period towards the end of the 
year 1362, when the factio:r 8s which rent the conflict- 
ing kingdoms of Leon and Castile had deeimated the 
more noble families. Among the most powerful of 
the Hidalgo, who, when mutual enmity permitted a 
pause in their strife, turned their courage and skill 
against the Moslem, were the noble houses of Laras 
and De Castro. Fernando, the present head of the 
latter family, had rendered himself too formidable 
to the tyrant Pedro to remain in Seville, and, with his 
daughter Ines, had sought the protection of Don 
Enfique of Portugal. 

“Any tidings, Teresa?” 

The speaker was a girl of eighteen, whose features 
of exquisite beauty were relieved in the clear moon- 
light by the dark masses of hair which tell around 
her swan-like neck and shoulders, and eyes whose 
lustrous orbs wore the languishing expression char- 
acteristic of southern beauty, their long, silken frin- 
ges resting upon a cheek pale as monumental alabas- 
ter. Her form, delicate in its proportions, was yet 
queenly in stature, and a bearing showing that the 
maiden was of Spain’s noblest blood. The robe of 
crimson, gathered at the throat with a clasp of pearl, 
and the heavy veil of twisted silk and gold, became 
the regal splendor of her form. 

“Any tidings?” she again demanded of her atten- 
dant, in a voice that slightly trembled in its eager- 
ness. The waiting-woman placed a missive in her 
hand, bound with silk. 

With a trembling band she broke the seal, eagerly 
perusing the contents, then, crushing it to her heart, 
she stood irresolute. 

“Why should I not tell my noble father?” she 
mused. ‘* Why, O why does he bind me to secrecy?” 

* Trust thy noble cavalier, lady,” said Teresa. 
“Hath he not ever shown himself good, true and 
brave?” 

“ Right, girl; I do but wrong him by these suspi- 
cions. Haste—let us away! The good father waits, 
even now, at the altar.” 

Hastily enveloping themselves in mantles, the two 
females glided down the marble stair of the almost 
regal home. Rapidly they beld their way through 
the park, As they emerged into the moonlight, that 
now silvered tree and plain, they were joined by a 
cavalier whose tall figure was enveloped in a dark 
mantle. His features, which the light revealed, were 
handeome and regular, although partially concealed 
by the feather which drooped from his cap. Saluting 


arm within his own, and led the way to where, at the 
entrance of the domain, a page stood holding a sad- 
dle-horse. 

** Wait me here, Alphonse,” said the cavalier, as, 
without pausing, he led the way to where, at a sud- 
den turn of the path a small gothic chapel reared its 
tower among the trees. Six wax tapers lit its mod- 
est ekancel, while’by the altar waited a priest, whose 
coarse monkish robe revealed beneath the insignia 
of a kigh ecclesiastic. 

Ines and her companion kneeled before him, while, 
in a low tone, he ited the marriage service, con- 
cluding it with the blessing of a bishop. A moment 
more, and the chapel stood, in its darkness and lone- 
liness, as if bridal guests might never visit its low- 
browed portal. 


the heavily draped window. A ficod of passionate 
tears gave way to another paroxysm of rage, as she 
continued, “I will have revenge! The subtle, art- 
fal Castilian—and yet—But hush! My purpose will 
be discovered.” 

She stepped out on the balcony, which overhung a 
garden of Moorish beauty, and gazed furtively 
around. A figure, partially covered by the boughs 
of an orange-tree, stood beneath. Bending her eyes 
on the form with more intensity, they met those of 
the zingara, or gipsey, before mentioned, his own 
beaming that indescribable look of malignity which 
belongs to the serpent. His dark and not unhand- 
some features were shaded by a degree of malicious 
cunning, and he seemed to move with the stealthy 
tread of a cat. 

** You heard me, Macomo!” said the lady, bending 
a penetrating glance on the gipsey. 

“The zingara, who reads the language written on 
the brow of the bright Aldebaran, can unveil the 
thoughts of hatred and revenge in the heart of mor- 
tal. Thine eyes, lady, tell a tale of hatred, and thy 
slave waits but to do thy bidding.” 

“ Then contrive,” said the lady, “ todrop this pack- 
et in the path of the king. He follows the chase at 
dawn. Be swift, be cautious, and this purse is thy 
reward.” 

The dark forehead of the gipsey almost touched 
the hand of the lady, as he bowed to receive a small 
roll of parchment, bound with a skein of silver thread. 

On the noon of the fillowing day, the courtiers 
rode silently beside the monarch, as, moody and pre- 
occupied, he returned from the unfinished chase. 
Entering the marble gateway stealthily, each hur- 
ried from. the royal presence, pondering what could 
be the cause of the monarch’s mood. 

Untying the rich cordon which bound his cloak, 
and flinging it from him, the angry prince strode 
up and down the apartment, while his noble though 
aged features worked with some fierce emotion. 

“The traitor—the recreant—to balk me thus! I 
will teach him he cannot fool me in my own palace. 
Here, Juan!” he cried, stamping until the marble 
hall echoed. ‘‘ Haste hither Don Pedro,” he said, as 
a@ page entered. ‘ Begone, varlet; what art staring 
at?” he continued, as the trembling boy disappeared. 

A moment more and the apartment was entered by 
a tall young man, whose dark features, though more 
regular, bore a striking resemblance to the king. 

** Pedro,” said the king, striving to appear calm, 
**T have called thee to rid my mind of a weighty mat- 
ter. Age presses upon me, and the kingdom looks to 
thee. I desire a marriage should be consummated 
between thee and the Infanta of Castile. Thou art 
young and brave, she fairand good. Nay, nodenial,” 
he said, waving his hand impatiently, as the prince 
attempted to speak. 

midnight, be thou ready at the altar!” 

“My lord,” replied Pedro, “ this is over haste. 
My own inclinations, much more those of the Lady 
Blanche, should surely be consulted.” 

** 1] understand thee, ungrateful boy,” said the an- 
gry king. ‘“ Thy heart, perhaps thy hand, is already 
bestowed. Answer me, sirrah!’’ he continued, his 
lips trembling with passion. “Is it not so?” mak- 
ing the crimson color rise to the brow of his son. 

* My lord, whatever my feelings may be, my du- 
ty as a son and subject compels me to listen. Bat, 
sire, not all Castile can cffer, nay, and Leon and 
Asturias to boot, can make me take a bride against 
my will, or utter vows recreant to my honor and my 
wishes,” 





“You will come soon,” said Ines, as she parted 
from her companion; ‘‘ you will let me acquaint my 
father, soon?” 

** Soon, dearest, very soon,” said the soldier, stoop- 
ing from his horse, and imprinting a kiss upon the 
“A few days and my father’s hall 
shall claim thee as fitting mistress.” 

We must now enter the magnificent viila of the De 
Laras, where, in a superb chamber, a lady, whose 
dark but beautiful features were shaded by an ex- 
pression of guile, drew her jewelled fingers through 
the heavy braids of her hair, as sbe laid aside the 
brilliants which had bound them, when, as queen at 
the lists, she had that day bestowed the pear] upon the 
bravest and best. The family of Isabel de Laras had 
long been distinguished by royal favor; and it was 
not without reason that her heart bounded with grat- 
ified ambition when the youthtul king laid the laurel 
at her feet. Each look, each word of passing gallan- 


tribute, and, of late, a more distant manner on the 
part of the youthful monarch had wounded alike her 
pride and her heart. — 

** Hast thou fulfilled thine errand?” she demand- 
ed, as a girl, whose handsome features wore a more 
sinister expression than even her wistress, entered 
the apartment. 

** Even 80, lady.” 

“And what said the zingara?” ~ 

‘* He said a powerful rival waits thee, whose beau- 
ty is more mighty than the scimitars of the Infidels. 
He bids thee ’’— here the gir! bent over the shoulder 
of her mistress and whispered son eihing in ber ear. 

The proud beauty’s cheek blanched for an instant, 
but, recovering herself, she said. ‘ It isan idle tale; 
I believe it not! Leave me—I would sleep!” 

No sooner was she alone, than, flinging the jew- 
elled chains from her lap, she rose, clasping her 
hands till the nails left blue marks in the compressed 
flesh. 

“And it is thus, for this scion of a treacherous 
house, I am forsaken—imsulied’ It is madness to 





two got parted at gable, and did not get into conver- 
sation again, 


think of it! My brain will burst,” she continued, as 
she bowed her head upon her arm, and leaned against 


try had been interpreted by her heart as a personal 


“‘T understand,” said the monarch, bis dark brow 
growing darker; ‘I understand thee, Pedro. Now 
| mark we. Thou hast given the preference to those 

De Castros. Bat, boy, when thou givest thy hand to 

Lady Ines, may Death be thy bride, and the funeral 
; bell ring the marriage jubilate!” 

Pedro's cheek turned pale and his lip quivered, as 
he bowed under hig father’s curse, and silently, his 
arms folded on his breast, he lett the apartment. 

We wust Low return to Ines, 

In a lofty apartment of the Convent of Coimbra, 
sat the young Lady De Castro, while a nun, wearing 
thescapulary and veil of a superior, stood beside her. 

** Strange, mother,” said Ines, raising her beautiful 
eyes to the maternal glance above; “strange that my 
noble lord does not come. I fear I am the cause of 
bitter hatred. Were it not well to seek safety in 
| Leon? A stravge foreboding haunts n'e.” 

** Daughter,” said the nun, “ thy spirit turns too 
much to worldly care. Thy duty, doubtless, is to 
obey those who should command thee. It were weil, 
in the silence of our oratory, to seek that peace which 
beauty, rank and wealth never give.” 

‘- Even so, good mother, but you nuns care but to 
count the rosary. Alas! other it is with those whom 
a hard fate has bound in the subtle web of earthly 
distinction. Tell me, monna,” she continued, with 
the beseeching look often seen in the face of a child, 
“shall I fly to my father, or throw myself on the 
mercy of the king?” 

“* Why disturb the peace of Castile by thy carnal 
fear, my daughter?” said the abbess, in that un- 
sympathizing tone so often heard from the lips of 
fanaticism. 

They were interrupted by the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs, and hastily turning to the window, both ut- 
tered a cry of alarm, as a band of knights, in com- 
plete armor, appeared on a rising ground in front 
of the convent. 

Ines, uttering a shriek of terror, clung toxthe neck 
of the nun. 

** Protect me, dear mother!” she said, while her 
rich tresses swept the face of the abbess. ‘* I have 








** This month, nay, this day, at |. 


and, a veiled votaress, bless thee forever—only defend 
me!” 

“Alas, dearest daughter! we need protection for 
ourselves. Yet cheer thee. Yonder band are nobles; 
we helpless women. Sarely there is no cause for 
fear!” 

“ Right, dearest mother,” said Ines; “I will go 
forth. I will instantly leave thy sheltering roof, 
rather than endanger others.” She drew herself 
from the embrace of thé abbess;4ind, raising her pale 
and beautiful face, looked queg in her loveliness. 
“Quick, mother, a veil,” she said, throwing the 
heavy folds of the Benedictine habit around her. 
*‘ Farewell, my only friend,” she cried, calmly im- 
printing a kiss on the pale forehead of thenun. “In 
whatever event, commend me to my noble father, 
and ”—her lips quivered—“ to—” 

“Twill. Bless thee, a thousand blessings on thee.” 
A moment more and she was gone. 

The cavalcade had halted, and, from among their 
number, one horseman advanced slowly towards the 
convent, when Ines, her white hands folded ona 
crucifix at her breast, her head bowed under the 
heavy veil of the novice, approached to meet him. 
Reining up his steed and lifting the front of his 
helmet, he displayed a countenance stern and marked 
by age. His eyes flashed for a moment on the slen- 
der form that slowly sunk before him, but the beau- 
tiful face,raised in calm resig hed his heart, 
* Noble sir,” said Ines, ‘‘I guess thine errand. At 
thy feet I renounce the world, ere forever I leave it 
for these sacred shades. Pity my youth—the gray 
hairs of my father—and spare a life so worthless as 
my own!”’ 

“And wilt thou, Ines De Sastro, hide thyself in 
the cloister? On this condition,” said the knight, 
**T for the present, spare thee.” 

‘1 have said,” she murmured. 

“Then for the present live,” he said; “ but mark 
me, girl, delay for a day thy promise, and thon art 
gone!” So saying, he wheeled his horse and was soon 
lost amid the retinue of bis followers. 

A hand laid on her arm aroused her from the rev- 
erie into which she had fallen, and turning, she be- 
held the abbess. . 

“ Pray, my daughter, pray,” she said, as, leading 
the pale girl, she sought an open chapel in the garden. 

The two knelt side by side, and for some moments 
the silence was unbroken. Glancing in the direction 
of the distant cavalcade, two horsemen were observed 
to turn and advance at full gallop towards the con- 
vent. Ines gave one agonized look at her companion, 
while the abbess, in clear soft tones, recited the ser- 
vice for the dying. The rapidly approaching tramp 
of the horses was echoed by the beating of their 
hearts, while the voice of the nun repeated: 

“ Tibi miserere,” and the low sweet response of 
Ines gave the murmured ‘“‘Amen.’”? A moment more, 
and the borsemen had} 8 edthe portal. Their dag- 
gers flashed over the t eau of the kneeling girl. Her 
eyes sought the face cf the abbess. “My father! 
dear Pedro!” she murmured, and fell into the arms 
of her companion—a corpse. 

No sooner had the tragedy been enacted, than 
another horseman gallopped into the courtyard. 
Patting aside the abbess, who would have detained 
him, he rashed to the side of the bleeding form, wilc- 
ly entreating her to look up but for one moment. 

“ My Ines! my beloved!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, O 
why, did I leave thee! Foul miscreant that I have 
been, why did I leave thee to thy murderers? But 
vengeance !—vengeance!”’"—he exclaimed, starting 
up and wringing his bands, “ sball be the purpose of 
my life—the summit of my ambition!” 


tion.t 
’ 





sank unconscious on the body. 

A few days thereafter witnessed the death of the 
monarch Alphonso, who, preyed upon by remorse for 
the deed he had committed, sunk into hopeless mel- 
ancholy, and died a few days after his victim. 

Slowly and solemnly the bell of the cathedral of 
St. Clair rung its funeral peal, as a procession wound 
its way to the bigh altar. Royal dames walked un- 
der pall and canopy; nobles, the pride of vid Cas- 
tile, swept their sable robes on the marble pavement; 
pages in black and gold trailed funeral banners; 
knights, whose haughty eyes flashed under their sa- 
ble plumes, crowded around a throne, whose drapery 
feil in folds of snowy silk and black velvet. Under 
a royal canopy, quartered with the arms of Portu- 
gal and the Castilian house of De Castro, sat a veiled 
and slender form. Over the robeof black that swept 
the pavement below, was a bridal veil, through 
which the awful stillness of the form became visible. 

Back of the throne, with his face averted, stood 
Dun Pedro, now king of Portugal, while, in the 
most solemn manner, he declared the dead his wed- 
ded wife. 

As the low deep tones of the prince died in a chok- 
ing sob, the Archbishop of Guarda came forward, 
and, before the assembled throng, bore testimony to 
the martiage. Then, lifting the crown which lay at 
the feet of the corpse, he placed it upon the veiled 
head, saying, ‘‘Dei Gratia Regina!” while the 
pealing “‘Te Deum ” mingled with the solemn swell 
of the bell from the tower, which blended, as if in 
mockery, with the tones from each spire in the city 
ringing & marriage peal. 

As the voices of the choir died away, a procession 
of white robed nuns approached the th , and, as 
the line of dames and nobles passed, each bent to kiss 
the sceptre beld in the snowy hand of the dead, and, 
‘amid the soft tones of the requiem chanted by the 
nuns, and the lofty swell of the organ, a curtain of 
velvet slowly descended, hiding the form of Ines De 








no helper. I will renounce pride and earthly pomps, 





Castro forever from the world, 


At length, in a paroxysm of grief and rage, he - 
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_ heard returning, and he presented himself at bis 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE PAST. 


BY JOHN M. THURSTON, 


A childhood, happy, and calm. and bright, 

A pathway gleaming with golden light, 

No shadows foretelling the coming night, 
In the past. « 


Faith, and hope, an@reverent prayer, 
Dreams of grandeur, wondrous, rare, 
Sunshine and beauty everywhere, 

In the past. 


I built me a shrine, where I learned to bow, 
I raised me an idol, I took me a vow, 
I see but the broken fragments now 

In the past. 


Fond memory weaves me a mystical chain, 

Forms of the sainted ones greet me again, 

1 long for their presence, I long in vain 
For the past. 


I stand at the close of my boyhood years, 
The dawning of manhood all fair appears, 
Bat I cannot repress the bitter tears 

For the past. 


Gloom and sorrow, care and woe, 

All of the sin I have learned to know, 

I leave with the happy. sad, long ago, 
With the past. 


'Tis gone, but its dreamings are haunting me yet, 
Laden with much I shall ever regret; 
But I would not, must,not, cannot forget 

The past. 





FOUND DEAD. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE OHARCOAL SKETOH. 


NOTWITHSTANDING that Charles Steen cried out 
in a loud voice, “ Mr. Blissett, is that you, sir!” as 
the footsteps hurried by, no answer was returned by 
that gentleman. But ina few moments they were 


room door. Charles might well have asked “Is 
that you, sir?” even after he had seen his patron. 
Always thin, the painter seenied to have shrunk to 
the dimensions of a skeleton; his trousers hung 
about his legs as though they had been wooden ones; 
even his thin bair was noticeably more scanty than 
it had been; his eyes were sunk in their sockets, and 
had broad black rims beneath them, and they flamed 
crosswise upon him from their cavernous cells with 
unmistakable suspicion, terror, hate. 

** Howlong have you been here?” gasped he. 

‘Not twenty minutes, sir. Mrs. Maude sent me 
a telegraph—” 

“I know allthat.”” (She had met her lodger as he 
came in, and explained that much, and to that delay 
alone was Charles Steen indebted for having been 
able to reach his room without detection.) ‘She is 





a fool, an idiot. Have you been here, in your room, 
ever since you came?” 

“ Well, sir, I was very dusty, and a little tired; 
and soap and water” (he had thrown his coat off | 
for the second time) “‘ are very grateful after travel.” 

“Ay. Your in patience to see how our picture was 
getting on did not tempt you, then, to go into the 
studio?” 

Those slanting eyes seemed to read his very soul, 
as the young man answered with a forced smile, 
“Indeed, sir, I never imagined you would have gone 
on with the picture by yourself; for Lucius Sylla 
was finished, you know, before I left; and for the 
other figure, I flattered myself you would have to 
wait for me. How did you manage? Have you 
progressed far?’’? And putting on his coat, Charles 
made as though he would have gone into the paint- 
ing-room. 

** Never mind that now,” said Mr. Blissett, biting 
his nails, and with a glance at his young friend that 
showed his mind was not yet altogether satisfied. 
** You must want your breakfast even more than I; 
there ring for coffee. 
there was not the slightest occasion for your coming; 
Iam quite well, as you see, or at least quite con- 
valescent—tell me how matters have gone on at 
Allg rove.” 

** Well, sir, the inquest—” 

‘*Dama the inquest,” exclaimed the painter, pas- 
sionately. ‘* How dare you vex me by alluding to 
it? It is a disgrace to the family that such a thing 
was ever permitted. Has not the—that infamous 
verdict given universal offence?”’ 

“It has indeed, sir. Mr. Mellish and all the gen- 
tlemen of the county are very angry about it, and 
very sorry also, for Mrs. Blissett’s sake.” 


| the furniture, tell her—for of course you will go 


And now you are here, albeit | 


“ Umph!” said the painter, taking it into his 
hand, without, as it seemed, any particular eager- 
ness to possess himself of the contents. ‘ There is 
no letter from the wid—my sister-in-law, then?” 

*“*No sir; but that note was written, so Miss 
Christie said, at her mother’s dictation.” 

“Ay; you yourself, it seems, were admitted to the 
sick-room, were you not?” 

“I was, sir.” Charles was about to add ‘‘more 
than once,” bat he checked himself. 

‘*And what did my sister-in-law say?” 

“She acknowledged gratefully the kind expres- 
sions conveyed in your letter, and expressed regret 
as well as surprise at your severe indisposition—” 

‘* Why surprise?” interrupted the painter, sharply. 
‘Is it so wonderful that a man who has been 
knocked about in the world as I have been should 
be taken suddenly unwell? Does she suppose my 
constitution to be of iron?” 

“ Well, sir, I imagine that her husband was & very 
strong and healthy man, and never having known 
him to be ill, she concludes other folks to be like him. 
That very fact, doubtless, made his death more ter- 
rible to her, more unexpected, and, as it were, un- 
accountable.” - 

“And yet it seems to have been accounted for very 
easily, poor fellow, was it not?” observed Mr. Fred- 
erick, who had now got the letter open before him; 
although, so far from perusing it, he was earnestly 
gazing over the top of it at his young friend while he 
awaited his reply. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say that 
Mrs. Blissett called her husband’s death unac- 
countable?” 

* Well, not exactly that, sir; but I fancy she was 
unsettled by that verdict; ‘ Mound dead; but how he 
came by his death—’” 

“1 know all that, sir,” conetned the painter, 
furiously; ‘* you need not insult me by repeating it. 
Yes, it is enough to annoy anybody, although why it 
should unsettle them, I cannot imagine. What on 
earth did this poor lady say to make you think she 
was unsettled? Do you mean that she was touched 
in the head?” 

“Nay, sir; she was quite in her right mind,” ob- 
served Steen, gravely, ‘‘ and gave me several mes- 
sages for you concerning future arrangements. She 
has resolved to leave the Hall ‘at once, and take up 
her abode at Rill Bank. The house will be entirely 
at your disposal, she bade me say, notwithstanding 
that I said there was no hurry, within three weeks 
or so. I told her I was sure you would wish her to 
retain any articles of furniture, or whatever else she 
might seem loath to part with.” 

* Quite right, quite right, Steen. Did she seem 
pleased with that arrangement, satisfied?” 

* Perfectly, sir.” 

** She expressed herself upon the whole, then, not 
unkindly towards me, eh? Of course, it is no 
matter to me, but how did she speak of me, Steen?” 

“She gratefully acknowledged your good-will, 
sir, on Miss Christie’s behalf as well as her own. 
As to anything unkind, Mrs. Blissett would scarcely 
have spoken of you, in my presence, otherwise than 
with respect.’’ 

“Ah, well; I don’t know; she used to quarrel with 
me like the devil. ButIam glad she has forgotten 
all that. Let bygones be bygones. She shall have 


down to Allgrove again. Why do you stare? Who 
else is to represent me at the funeral? Good 
heavens! sir, am / ina condition to bear such ex- 
citement? I say she is to have what she likes. 
Don’t stint her. But here’s a letter! Why, they 
will take nothing. They ask permission to stay 
another ten days in the house! They sue as if 1 were 
some extortionate creditor, ay, or even an enemy 


as he said this. 

‘“*O sir—Mr. Blissett, I am sure’you are mistaken,” 
exclaimed the young man, eagerly. ‘* Your sister- 
in-law has no intention of rejecting your kind 
offices, believe me. As for Miss Christie, why, as 
you said yourself, you are the only relative, save one, 
she has upon earth, and of course she looks to you 
for succor, protection, help of all sorts.” 

‘* What they acknowledge most,” said the painter, 
knitting his brows, and paying no attention to the 
young man’s words—‘“‘ what they seem, forsooth, to 
be most grateful for, is your presence, Mr. Steen. I 
have exhibited my good-will to them, it appears, in 
nothing so much as sending you down as my envoy, 
that’s what Miss Christie delicately implies. I sup- 
pose she doesn’t know I picked you up at a night- 
refuge, does she?*’ 

‘*No sir; she does not.” 

Charles was crimson; but Mr. Blissett, still 
scowling at the open letter, did not observe his 
change of color; he was busy with his own reflec- 
tions, which ran something after this fashion, ‘‘ What 
does it matter? Ican stop it all in a moment by 





‘* Just 80; very proper. As the head of the family, 
I must devise some means of letting them know how 
I appreciate their good feeling. It wasa great shock 
to myself, of course. I dare say I may have done 
something at first sufficiently ridiculous to alarm 
Mrs. Maude; she is not to blame, perhaps, after all; 
and I am glad to see you back again, Steen? it’s 
rather lonely here,”—be looked over his shoulder to- 
wards his own apartment with a half-shudder, then 
added with effort, “* Well, and how’s Christie?” 

* She seems to me a pattern of goodness, sir; she 





the house, and yet is always by the side of her sick 
mother. By the by, she bade me give you this 
letter.” 


attends to everything like a grown-up mistress of | 


telling these women what he is. And, in the mean- 
| time, this link between us will act as a conductor of 
' good-will, sympathy, and all the rest of it. Yes.” 
| Then said he aloud, ** Well, I am not sorry that they 
, have taken a fancy to you, Steen, or believe you to 
‘be a—ha, hal—a young gentleman. But I need not 
warn you (for you are a sensible lad) to bear in mind 
on which side your bread is buttered; to remember 
to which branch of this family you belong. Not, of 
course, that these relatives of mine and myself are 
| Otherwise than on the best of terms, but itis in my 
interest, mine, that you are retained, and not in 
| theirs. Do you understand, sir?” 


Srom whose hands they will take no favor, nor even | 
| quarter.’ His eyes crossed one another frightfully 


and her daughter. His patron’s jealousy was arous- 
ed. “I have done you no discredit, Mr. Blissett, at 
Allgrove,” said he, firmly. ‘From the instructions 
I received from you, I imagined that it was your 
wish to be cordial and friendly with your relatives, 
and I have tried my best to bring that abont. It 
now seems that I misunderstood you.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” exclaimed the painter, 
with sudden gayety. ‘‘ How you talk! so smoothly, 
and in such rounded periods! You are certainly 
cut out for the pulpit, and perhaps I may send you 
there some day; after which you shall be my private 
chaplain— 0, the newspaper, Mary, very good. 
Here, give it me.” 

With an attempt at a careless whistle, which died 
away in the first bar, Mr. Blissett took up the Times, 
and ran his eye over its broad sheets. “ Funds as 
they were; no news from abroad. There are the 
leading articles for you; and he threw half the 
newspaper across the table to his young friend, re- 
taining the other for myself. There was silence for 
full ten minutes, during which the painter kept the 
half-sheet before his face, apparently immersed in 
its contents. ‘‘ Come,’’ said he, suddenly, in a strange 
husky voice, quite different from his usual cynical 
drawl; ‘ since you are here, Steen, let us goon with 
Lucius Sylla.”’ 

“By all means, sir.’’ 

Crumpling the newspaper in his pocket, Mr. Blis- 
sett led the way into the studio, and there took up 
their positions as usual. In spite of a strong tempta- 
tion to the contrary, Charles kept his eyes fixed 
upon the painter, until an opportunity seemed to 
present itself of liberating them. Mr. Blissett drop- 
ped his brush, and while he stooped to pick it up, 
the young man threw a rapid glance at the easel on 
which he had seen the charcoal drawing. /t was 
erased ; not a recognizable line remained, but only a 
confused smudge, which showed how hastily, though 
completely, it had been obliterated. Quickly as his 
eyes returned to their duty, they found those of the 
painter already awaiting them. Charles felt his 
heart melt like water before their searching glance; 
he knew that he was growing red and white by turns; 
that his previous visit to the studio was discovered ; 
and the conviction flashed upon him—never to be 
removed—that in that moment he had involuntarily 
made this man his enemy. Mr. Blissett said not a! 
word; but, as though his lips were suddenly become 
dry and parched, he moistened them with his tongue; 
this action, taken in connection with those basilisk 
eyes, reminded a beholder of the flicker of a serpent’s 
forked sting. Presently, as he went on with his 
work, he carelessly put this question, “‘ Have you 
ever seen this Dr. Fungus, Mr. Steen?” 

This Dr. Fungus! the man’s name had never been 
so much as mentioned before. Charles was over- 
whelmed with astonisbment, nay, terror; and for 
the moment was really unable to reply further than 
by repeating the name in a tone of wonder, “ Dr. 
Fungus, sir?” 

“ Yes; the idiot that led by the nose that parcel of 
fools, the jury. It’s all in the Times here—” he 
tapped his breast-pocket which contained the paper, 
“T have just read it. A whipping at the cart’s tail 
would do the fellow good. Have you ever seen him?” 

‘* Yes sir.” And Charles detailed the quarrel that 
he had witnessed between Mr. Mellish and the little 
doctor. 

‘It must have been very funny,” said the painter, 
dryly. ‘ But this man’s foolery hasdone more harm 
than he reckoned upon. My poor sister-in-law, as 
you say, is much put out about it. And, in my 
present state of health, such an annoyance has had 
a serious effect; I am very ill, Steen.” 

* Indeed, sir, I did not say so before, lest it should 
trouble you, and you seemed to wish to make your- 
self out quite strong again, but you look to me far 
trom well. I donot wonder at Mrs. Maude having 
sent forme.” ; 

“Yes; my constitution has suffered much,” said 
Mr. Blissett, slowly; ‘‘and these repeated shocks 
have been too much for it. My doctor says that I 
must go abroad, Steen, and at once. That will make 
no difference to you. You will go back this after- 
noon to Allgrove, and, in conjunction with Mr. 
Mellish—to whom I will give you a letter—look 
after matters there while I am away. On my return, 
I shall take a house of my own in London, when you 
will come up and make yourself usefal.” 

All this was said with the utmost deliberation, as 
though the speaker were unfolding a plan upon 
which he had long decided, yet the person addressed 
could not divest himself of the impression that all 
had been settled and arranged within the last five- 
and-twenty minutes at furthest. 

“JT will give you some more money,” continued 
the painter, ** since I cannot tell when 1 shall return 

to England. Perhaps in a month, perhaps not for 
half a year. Your portmanteau is not unpacked, I 
hope? So much the better. This picture must re- 
main ‘as it is; it is no use going on with it now. 
Come, let us leave off work, that 1 may at once be- 
gin my holiday.’ 
Without expressing any surprise (whatever he 
may have thought of them) at these unlooked-for 
arrangements, Charles followed his patron into thé 
sitting-room. 

“Hand me that Bradshaw, will you, Steen, and I 

will find out your train.” 

Instead of being loath to part with him, as on the 

previous occasion, it seemed as if Mr. Blissett was 


house. 





Charles perceived, too late, that he had committed 
a great error in showing his sympathy for the widow 


“O, I know the time, sir. The train starts from 


only bent upon getting his young friend out of the | 





re: 
6 Yes; but that was the wrong line,” answereg 
Mr. Bliesett, gravely. “I was so confused and wor. 
ried, that I torgot that Harbrook Station, on the 
other railway, is more convenient than Chudleigh. 
1t is a little further in point of distance, but nearer 
in that of time; the road is so much better, Yes, 
you will go to Harbrook; and indeed, Mr. Steen, 
you have no time to lose. I will send my instruc. 
tions to Mr. Mellish by post, and you will of course 
hear from me as to my movements.” He tapped at 
the window, and stopped a cab that happened to be 
loitering by. “Come,” said he, hurriedly; “ there's 
a piece of luck. Let us take it as a good omen,” 
“ I sincerely trust, sir, that change of scene and 
climate may set you up,” said the young man, earn- 
estly. ‘* You will let me know, at your earliest 
convenience, 1 hope, how you are getting on. By 
the by, I have never even set eyes on Mrs, Mande, 
who was so anxious about you.” 
“ Never mind her, Mr. Steen; she will survive not 
seeing you. She has an easy time before her, as to 
her down stairs lodger. To-morrow—perhape to- 
night—1 shall be in France—next week, in Italy, 
Yes; I think I shall go to Rome. Give Uncle Fred’s 
love to Christie; and my best regards to Mrs. Blis- 
sett. Good-by, Mr. Steen; good-by.” 
If he had not been going to renew his mission 
and, as it were, with fresh credentials, at Allgrove, 
it would have really seemed tothe young man that 
he was receiving his conge by being (not very polite- 
ly) shown the door. However, expostulation, even 
if the task imposed upon him had been as unpleasant 
as it was really welcome, was out of the question; so 
he shook hands, and jumped into the cab. “To the 
Southwestern Railway Station,” said Mr. Blissett 
himself to the driver, from the front-doorstep. And 
off went the cab. 
‘* Why is he so angry with me? Why is he so 
suspicious of me? Why on earth is he so particular 
about my going by the other line?” thought Charles 
Steen, gloomily, as he jolted along. ‘‘ Does he wish 
me to avoid that dreadful spot which Mr. Mellish 
pointed out to me, for fear I should identify it with 
—Great Heaven! what does it all mean? It cannot 
—it is not possible, of course, that the thing can be 


For it was the scene of his brother’s murder, and 
no other, which the painter had sketched so faith- 
fully that the young man had recognized it at the 
first glance. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MRS. BLISSETT SENDS FOR THE DOCTOR. 


It is not years so much as stirring events which, 
about the period of adolescence, ripen our faculties, 
and make of the boy the man; in childhood, they 
may confuse rather than educate the mind, but 
when they occur somewhat later in life, they are the 
best of teachers. The results of mere time are often 
80 tardy, that even in middle age we are still but 
overgrown lads; but grave and sudden occurrences 
will mould the plastic clay, so that it takes enduring 
shape forever, and stiffen the pliant sapling so that 
it becomes at once a sturdy tree. We have seen the 
change that a few eventful days wrought in Charles 
Steen, who had left town an aimless youth, and re- 
turned to it with aspirations and resolutions, if not 
with any settled plan. And now a few eventful 
hours with their fruit had effected in him a stranger 
transformation still. He could no longer solace him- 
self with a vague dream of love! The sense of an 
undefined responsibility, the shadow of a terrible 
mystery, lay heavy upon him, notwithstanding that 
he did his best to make light of them. In vain he 
reasoned with himself upon the folly of attaching 
importance to that charcoal sketch. What was there 
astonishing or unnatural in his patron’s baving 
chosen to delineate a scene which must of course have 
been familiar to him, and which had in itself those 
features of gloom and dreary solitude, so attractive 
to the painter’s morbid tastes? But why, on the 
other hand, having sketched it, should he have been 
80 swift to destroy it, so anxious (as it seemed) that 
no other eye should behold it—so solicitous to dis- 
cover whether he (Steen) had visited the room in 
which it stood; and above all, why should he have 
been so wrathful even to the pitch of bate—for that 
terrible glance of the painter’s, eloquent beyond all 
vituperation, was stamped forever upon his recol- 
lection— when he discovered that the visit had been 
made? It was that feeling of antipathy, he felt 
convinced, which had caused that sudden determi- 
nation on the part of his patron (‘or sudden without 
doubt it was) to leave England—to place as greata 
distance as possible between himself and the lad 
whom, but a few days back,he had made his con- 
fidant—whom he had, as it were, almost adopted, and 
employed upon a delicate and important mission. It 
was that antipathy which had caused his presence to 
become so insupportable to Mr. Blissett that he had 
hurried him away within a few minutes of its strange 
and sudden birth. He had even despatched him long 
before his time; an hour before the starting of that 
train, whose departure he was now awaiting, pacing 
up anddcwn the empty platform, and revolving al 
these things in his astonished mind. It was fated 
that he should not leave town Without yet another 
subject for his thoughts to dwell on, yet another 
incident, which, if not as unaccountable as the rest, 
was certainly not calculated to make matters apy 





| Paddington at three o’clock.” 


clearer, or to remove his shapeless fears. 


































































































anything more than a coincidence; yet why, before 
he bad read about it in that report of the inquest, cr 
had heard about it—for anything, at least, that I 
know—from any soul alive, should he have drawn 
that charcoal sketch of Burslem Bottom?” . 
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Just as the train was gliding out of the station, 
some last leave-taking or farewell gesture of some 
persons on the platform, who had come to see their 
friends off, drew his attention, and, glancing quickly 
out of window, he saw not only what had attracted 
him, but the figure of a man whose form was half- 
hidden by ® wooden pillar, but whose never-to-be- 
mistaken eyes were greedily fixed upon the moving 
train. Mr. Frederick Bliesett had followed him to 
the station, either to make sure that he had gone 
by the line which he had directed, or to satisfy him- 
self that he had really taken his departure, and that 
every moment was henceforth widening the distance 
between them. 

An indefinable terror seized the young man upon 
this discovery; and not until he had nearly reached 
pis journey’s end, did he recover his equanimity. 
By this time, however, he bad hit upon an expla- 
nation, which it was curious had not occurred to 
bim before, for much of what had happened. He 
called to mind the statement made by Mr. Mellish 
in his presence to Mr. Lane, and again repeated by 
the rector to himself in private talk, that Mr. Fred- 
erick Blissett was eccentric, almost even tu the 
point of aberration. Doubtless, the accident to his 
prother, and the sudden change in his own circum- 
stances, had, for the time at least, driven him even 
beyond that point. Among otber misfortunes, it 
had certainly deprived him of the power of calcu- 
lating relative distances in time; for not only was 
the road to Allgrove considerably longer trom Har- 
brook than from Chudleigh, but so much more rutty 
and impassable, that the fly which he fortunately 
fund at the station, took nearly double the time that 
Mr. Mellish’s four-wheel had taken to traverse the 
hill-road that looked down on Burslem Bottom. 

Already much comforted in his mind by the ex- 
planation just alluded to, notwithstanding that the 
ground for that belief—namely, the aberration of his 
patron—was in itself unhopeful, Charles Steen was 
still further cheered by his reception at Morden Hall. 
The woebegone face of the stout butler wore a smile 
of welcome, and the whole household seenied to re- 
joice at his arrival, as at the sight of a sun gleam in 
aday of gloom, Perhaps the presence of their new 
master’s representative relieved them of a sense of 
responsibility, while the grief of their mistress and 
her daughter (deepening as the day drew near which 
was to part them forever from him they had lost) 
precluded all exercise of authority. Miss Christie 
sent down to him in the evening a few pencilled 
words in a sealed note, but did not make her appear- 
ance. He was told that she had not been seen down 
stairs that day. The morrow was appointed for the 
funeral, and it took place accordingly. There being 
no male relative of the deceased to receive them at 
the Hall, the very large assemblage who came to 
show their respect for the dead man awaited the 
coffin in the churchyard. Mr. Mellish, of course, 
read the service, not without some difficulty, for he 
was much affected; and many of his hearers were 
deeply moved. It was a strange experience for 
Carles Steen, thus to find himself chief-mourner 
(although it was only by proxy) for a dead man whom 
he had never known, while all about him, though in 
a less prominent situation than his own, seemed so 
penetrated with the sense of loss. The poor squire, 
indeed, as Mr. Lane had said, had not only left no 
enemy, but there were few present among the poorer 
portion of the crowd—and this comprehended almost 
the entire parish—who had not received some sub- 
stantial kindness at his hands. 

It was curious that, notwithstanding the grateful 
excitement which had withoat doubt been afforded 
to this class (and perhaps to their betters) by the 
recent verdict, they resented it, as much as the gen- 
try of the county, in the person who had been the 
cause of its being given. Rich and poor alike seemed 
to withdraw themselves from the neighborhood of 
little Dr. Fungus, who had stayed at his brother-in- 
law’s farm for the express purpose of being present 
on this occasion. The entreaties of that relative had 
induced him to abandon his intention of putting a 
crape band round the white bat turned up with blue; 
but, though he had a black hat, the blue spectacles 
bestrode his nose as usual, and his blue umbrella 
afforded a singular contrast to the sombre appear- 
ance of those of his own class, though, of course, 
many of the poorer sort were without the trappings 
and the suits of woe. He stood near the grave- 
mouth—quite a little space being kept clear about 
him—and took his last view of the poor squire with 
the rest, if not with so sorrowful a countenance, with 
& very stern and thoughtful one; then slowly took 
his way, without exchanging a syllable with any- 
body, towards his brother-in-law’s house, that sturdy 
yeoman himself lingering behind, and conversing 
with his neighbor, as though to show he in no way 
sympathized with the unpopular course his relative 
had thought proper to pursue. 

The sad ceremony over, and Mr. Mellish withdraw- 
ing himself somewhat hastily to his own house, 
Charles Steen was earnestly interrogated by Mr. 
Lane, and others to whom that gentleman intro- 
duced him, concerning the health of the widow and 
her daughter; but as soon as he had answered them, 
48 well as many humbler but not less sympathizing 

inquiries, he turned his steps, not homeward, but to 

Farmer Groves’. ‘The farm was some distance from 
the churchyard, so that the young man, walking 

very quickly, overtook the little doctor before he had 
arrived at hig destination. Although the latter must 
have been aware of his approach, he never turned 

his head, and even when they were side by side, so 
that he could not bat recognize his face, he still 
plodded on in moody silence. 


“ T have something to say to you, Dr. Fungus, if 
you please, sir,’ said Charles, with earnestness, 
though a little out of breath. 

**I dare say you will say it, sir, whether I please 
or not,” was the not very encouraging reply. But 
he did make a full stop nevertheless. 

**T received this letter from Miss Christie late last 
night,” said Charles, putting the note into his hand. 
“ I was sure you would attend the funeral, or else I 
should have sent it over to you this morning.” 

**And how came you to be sure of any such thing, 
sir?’’ asked the little man, irascibly. “ What obli- 
gation was I under to do anything of the sort?” 
**None, indeed, sir, that I am aware of; still, 
hearing you were at the farm, I thought probable 
that you would attend, as indeed you have done.” 
**Umph! Why does she writein pencil? Is the 
widow left so poor that she can’t afford pen and ink? 
Who is to read it, sir?” 

“It is from Miss Christie, not Mrs. Blissett, sir. 
Will you permit me to read it to you?” 

“ Certainly not. How dol know you will read it 
correctly?” Dear Mr. Steen. “ O, it’s to you, is it? 
What do you give it tome for?” Weare both most 
pleased to find that you have returned. You will 
easily comprehend why you will not see us until to- 
morrow afternoon. Dear mamma seems, for the first 
time, utterly overcome. She was so ili this morning, 
that Ibegged of her, on my knees, to see the doctor. 
You know how she dislikes to do that. “A deuced 
sensible woman!” interpolated the little man. And 
she refused; but just now, to my surprise, she ex- 
claimed, * I will see the doctor, Christie. Ihave been 
thinking of it for the last twenty four hours” I re- 
plied that Dr. Ricketts had just ridden by. “ Heis an 
idiot,” observed the commentator parenthetically. 
“Idon't wish to see him,” saidmamma “I wish to 
see Dr. Fungus. lunderstand that he is staying at 
Farmer Groves’. Let him be sent for.’ Will you 
kindly, dear Mr. Steen, let this be done to-morrow 
morning ?— Yours most truly, F 

CHRISTIE BLISSETT. 
“ It’s very complimentary,” observed Dr. Fungus, 
dryly, as he returned the note; ‘‘ but l’ve given up 
practice.” 

“ My good sir,” replied the young man, pleadingly, 
* between ourselves, this summons has nothing to do 
with sickness. She wishes (I know) to see you con- 
cerning the cause of her husband’s death.” 

**Then I wont come,” said the little doctor, em- 


the unfortunate gentleman whose funeral we have 
just attended; but I am the last man to speak in his 


fools we have just left as I can never forget. 


been made a Pariah, an outlaw. 


discovered—of Mr. 
murderer, sir, do you hear me?” 

**] hear you, Dr. Fungus. 
terrible words.” 


inquired the other, hastily. 
** Confessed to me, sir?” 


magistracy. 

**T know nothing - Robert’s false witnessing, Dr. 
Fungus—” 

** Then say nothing of it,” interrupted the other, 


matter. 


I thought he had unbosomed himself to you.” 


widow—Mrs. Blissett herself.” 


panion. “Are you in your right senses, 


man?” 


+ solemnly. 

















phatically. ‘Ihave nothing whatever to say against 


favor. He was not to blame indeed, yet, thanks to 
him, I have received—you must have witnessed it 
yourself—such treatment from that mob of dolts and 
For 
doing my duty, sir; for abstuining from perjuring 
myself concerning the manner of his death, 1 have 
It is possible that 
some day these idiots—I refer to the entire popnia- 
tion of the county—will perceive their error; but in 
the meantime, 1 am subject to public ignominy 
scarcely short of what would fall to the lot—were he 
Blissett’s murderer—I say his 


You are not the only 
person, alas, from whom I have heard the same 


“Eh, what? Has he confessed to you, then?” 


* Yes, Robert—the squire’s groom—has he con- 
fessed to you that I was right, and that he perjured 
himself—at Mr. Lane’s instigation? The chairman 
of the quarter-sessions, sir! the very fountain of 
justice! Talk of the dregs of society; why, I believe 
if it was all turned topsy-turvy, the dregs could not 
conduct themselves with more unreason than the 
present scum.” Andthe doctor ground the ferule 
of his umbrella into the wet earth, as though he were 
drilling a bole through the body of the county 


gravely. ‘Will you give me your honor, sir—un- 
less the ends of justice should require you to speak 
—to be silent on this point? The fact is, the man’s 
conscience was pricked—and it’s something in this 
; county, let me tell you, to have a conscience—on ac- 
| count of a certain reservation in his evidence at the 
inquest, and he has been to see me since upon the 
If he had spoken out, the verdict, instead 
of Found Dead, would have been Willful Murder. 
There; I have told you more than I am justified in 
doing, for 1 promised the poor fellow to keep his 
secret (since it is too late to make use of it), only I 
made so sure that it was to him you were referring 
when you said somebody else was of my opinion, and 


* His secret shall be kept, Dr. Fungus; but he 
has never breathed a syllable of the matter to me. 
The person I referred to, who believes with you that 
the late squire came to his end by foul means, is his 


** Good heavens!” exclaimed the little man, turn- 
ing pale, gnd pushing his blue spectacles up to his 
forehead, in order to get a clearer view of his com- 
young 


** Mrs. Blissett has confided to me her suspicion— 
nay, herconviction—in plain words,” returned Steen, 


* Her conviction—her suspicions!” ejaculated the 
doctor, putting his spectacles down again (for this | 


time he required their long range), and looking cau- 
tiously around the empty leafless fieldse—‘‘ her sus- 
picions of whom?’ 
“Of nobody in particular,” answered Charles, 
hastily changing color in his turn. “ How can you 
ask such a question? I mean that she suspects as 
you do—she has taken it into her head upon no 
ground at all—that her husband was a murdered 
man.” 
Mrs. Blissett may have no ground at all, sir,” 
answered the little doctor, hotly; ‘but I don’t take 
things of that sort into my head without good rea- 
son. The case is simply this; the man whom we 
have just seen laid in his grave, however he came by 
his death, had but one wound; that wound, not ‘as 
wide as a church-door,’ as Parson Mellish would say, 
‘ and as deep as a well,’ but deep and wide enough, 
was in the back of his head; and nothing would have 
ever persuaded me, had I never been putin posses- 
sion of the fact which 1 have since learned, that such 
an injury could have been inflicted save by a blow; 
if he had fallen from a giraffe upon a slab of granite, 
sir, such a fracture could not have been made. I 
come to this conclusion, as I told the coroner when 
he put the question directly to me (though it seems I 
ought to have perjured myself, for the sake of public 
feeling), notwithstanding that I had found the corpse, 
as I believed it had been originally found, upon its 
back; but the groom tells me now, that when he first 
came up, his master’s body was lying upon its face, 
and that he turned it over. Now, if Mr. Blissett 
met with his death at the hand of Mother Earth, he 
must needs have been found upon his back; for after 
such a wound as | describe, no human being could 
have moved a muscle, far less have turned himself 
right over. No sir; unless an aerolite of many 
pounds weight fell from heaven upon him, and after- 
wards Buri itselfout of sight in the frosty earth, 
that man was murdered.” 
* But who could possibly have dune it? And how 
could the wretch have got away without leaving the 
least trace?” 
“TI am a doctor, my young friend, and not a de- 
tective,” replied the little man, treating himself to 
a pinch of snuff after his somewhat lengthy state- 
ment, for he was usually a man of short incisive sen- 
tences, and averse to prolonged talk; “itis not my 
business, any more than yours, to say who did it; 
though, as for his getting away, there is the station, 
at which you must have gotout yourself, when you 
came down to Allgrove, only a mile or two from 
Burslem Bottom.” 
‘* Was any inquiry made, do you know, as to the 
passengers to town by the early trains from Chud- 
leigh that morning?” 
** TI should say, ‘Certainly not.” You have been in 
this country but a very short time, young sir, or 
you would scarcely credit its authorities with such 
sagacity. To overwhelm a man with unmerited 
obloquy, to outlaw an individual for the unprece- 
dented crime of possessing intelligence, they are 
most ready and energetic; but if I wanted to put 
any obnoxious person out of the way by violence, 
without fear of discovery, this neighborhood would 
be the chosen scene of my operations.” And the 
little man absolutely grinned with rage, as his mind 
reverted to his wrongs. 
‘Since Mrs. Blissett, however, is not only not 
among those who have misjudged you,” pleaded 
Charles, ‘‘ but is most grateful to you for your ill- 
rewarded exertions, you will not refuse to grant 
her request—you will come and see her, Dr. 
Fungus?” 
* J will do nothing of the kind, sir,” answered the 
doctor, fiercely; “‘no, not if she was to offer me the 
fee-simple of the Druid Ring [good lack, to think 
that such a priceless relic of the past should belong 
to a country squire, who builds walls of the mate- 
rials!) no sir, you may tell her what 1 have said 
(with the exception of the groom’s revelation, which 
we have agreed to keep secret); you may assure her, 
if that is any satistaction to her, that her conviction 
and my own are identical, but 7, Dr. Fungus, have 
washed my hands of this matter forever. The skulls 
of half the magistrates in the county may be cracked, 
»| for alll care, and ‘ Died by the visitation of Provi- 
dence ’ be the verdict ineverycase. And if you have 
got any common sense yourself, young man, 1 would 
recommend you to be careful how you exhibit it 
down here; don’t cast your pearls (as [ have done) 
before swine, lest they trample them under their 
feet, and turn again and rend you. Good-morning, 
sir;” and with a short nod of iarewell, more preg- 
nant with obstinate determination than any verbal 
denial, the little doctor went his way. 
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CHARACTER FOR TRUTH. 


Great numbers of coolies, from China, have been 
taken to Cuba during the last few years. A letter- 





dote, illustrative of their propensity for lying :—‘‘ The 


mustered in the presence of the capitan de partido, 


&@ very sagacious person. 
domo?’ said he to the first one. 
answer. ‘Let him go,’ said the captain. 
killed the major-domo?’ said he to the next. 





the chap,’ said the captain, and so it turned out te be. 


writer from that island relates the following anec- 


major-domo of a certain plantation had been mur- 
dered. The Chinese were suspected. They were 


who, like all other capitanes de partido, was of course 
* Who killed the major- 
‘I did,’ was the 
‘ Who 
ate | 
did.’ And so on with twenty or thirty, who each 
insisted that he was the cause of the major-domo’s 
exit, and were thereupon incontinently dismissed. 
At last one old fellow answered, ‘ Juan did it.’ He’s 


NEWGATE PRISON. 
In 1471, Newgate held as prisoners three turbulent 
gentlemen, Sir Thomas Percy, Sir Robert Percy, and 
Lord Egremond, who, tired of prison-life, contrived 
to escape one night; their feat inspiring those they 
had left behind to take to the leads of the gate, and 
set the sheriffs at defiance; they would have got the 
best of the fight if the citizens had not flocked to the 
aid, and secured the rebellious prisoners, The prison 
was not strong enough to resist the London ’pren- 
tices upon Evil May-day, for they forced their way 
in, and carried off two of their friends confined there. 
Their triumph, however, proved short-lived; and to 
strike terror into the rising commercial generation, 
the king ordered gibbets to be built in front of New- 
gate, Aldgate, Ludgate, and Bishopsgate for the exe- 
cution of the ringleaders. Fortunately, they were 
not needed, as, on the intercession of the chief men 
of London, Henry VIII. extended mercy to the 
young rioters. In Elizabeth’s reign, Newgate held 
many good people, whose only offence was their re- 
ligious faith. Among the prisoners lying there in 
1585 was one Herle, charged with conspiring to con- 
vey away the Queen of Scots when she was in the 
custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury. It appears to 
have been customary to give some of the prisoners 
their liberty upon condition of their bearing arms 
for their queen and country, for, in the Calendar of 
State Papers for 1581, we find an entry of a return of 
‘* The names of as many prisoners as be in Newgate 
fit to be pardoned, and that be able to serve;” 

in 1589, the poor prisoners in Newgate petitioned the 
Lord Advocate to strike the sentence, “if they be by 
law liable,” out of his letter to the recorder for their 
release, and they would gladly join the queen’s service. 








Our Curious Department, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


DIAMOND CUTTING.—The art requires that the 
cutter should have extraordinary skill for working 
the stones, of which the smallest often do not reach 
the size ofa pin head—so small that it takes hun- 
dreds of them to weigh a carat!, Nothing equals in 
this respect the skilltulness of the workers of Hol- 
land, and one is quite confounded when one sees 
stones of such dimensions cut into twenty-four faces, 
perfectly equal and regular. This is not, however, 
the only difficulty the diamond cutter has to sur- 
mount; it is the cleaner who has to make choice of 
the torm to be given to each particular stone, It is 
he who must decide, after a minute examination, 
how each particular diamond ought to be cut, wheth- 
er @ brilliant or a rose; he determines the choice by 
an endeavor to lose as little matter as possible. But 
this is not all. It is necessary that he should recognize 
at the first glance in what way it is convenient to 
attack the stone, which is not an easy matter, for if 
his measures have not been well taken, it may per- 
haps occur that twenty-three faces having been al- 
ready cut, the twenty-fourth would require to becut 
on an imperfect part of thestone; and 8o it is found 
impossible to continue. 

The cutters and polishers are.often thrown out by 
finding unexpected flaws in the stones, as they pro- 
ceed with their work. The color, too, often changes; 
so that sometimes it is quite impossible to tell how a 
diamond may turn out; and, as in the case of the 
Koh-i-noor, one portion of the stone may sometimes 
prove to be a great deal harder than auother part; 
and if, while cutting, the diamond be allowed to re- 
main too long on the schyff before taken off to cool, - 
it might melt the lead in which it is set, and 80, by 
changing its position, do very serious injury to the 
stone. In cutting the Kor-i-noor, it was nevessary at 
times to increase the revolutions of the schyff to 
three thousand per minute, in consequence of the 
extraordinary hardness of some portions of that most 
valuable gem. 








about to be restored in the Savoy Chapel, Scotland. 
Inthe Scotch rebellion of 1745, Doctor Archibald 
Cameron attended the rebel army as physician, being 
more immediately attached to his own clan, headed 
by his brother, the famous Donald Cameron. Archi- 
bald was present at Preston Pans, Falkirk (where he 
was wounded), and Culloden. After the defeat on 
Culloden Mvor, he escaped to France, served as a 
physician in the French army, and afterwards in the 
same capacity in Lord Ogilvie’s regiment in Flan- 
ders. An inclination to see some friends in Scotland 
drew him from his security, and in 1753 he returned 
to this country. He was recognized near Lochabar, 
arrested, and brought to London. With the least 
possible delay.he was placed upon his trial for taking 
part in the rebellion; and though he was able to 
prove that his humane conduct saved the whole town 
of Aronche from destruction, and that he enly took 
part in the rebellion under pressure from his brother 
as head of the clan; he was sentenced to death. The 
execution took place at Tyburn, and from the Tower 
to the gallows the road was lined by a dense crowd, 
who exhibited much sympathy with the condemned 
man. Atter he had hung twenty minutes, his heart 
was torn from his body; he was, however, spared the 
indignity of being quartered, and his remains were 
interred in the large vault at the Savoy Chapel. 
This act soon came to be recognized as a piece of 
petty political revenge, and when the Georges had 
passed from the throne an agitation was commenced 
with the object of erecting a memorial to one who 
had truly earned the title of a noble man. The 
queen permitted the memorial to be erected in 1846, 





The denying scamp was convicted and garro 


but it now requires restoring. 





A CRUEL MURDER.—A monument of some note is - 
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‘ EDITORIAL BREVITIES. 


The proposed amendment of the Constitution 
equalizing suffrage in all the States may be right in 
its intention, and we do not-see how it can be object- 
ed to at atime when the clored brother’s rights 
are so generally admitted, but it seems to us that the 
people of the States that are to be affected by it 
should pass upon it directly, instead of through their 
legislatures that may not express the sentiment of 
the people upon this topic. The idea of foisting any 
change of like importance with this upon a people 
without their consent is contrary to the principles 
of our government, and the assumption of power to 
do it is a dangerous experiment. It should be acted 
upon as the amendments tv the State constitutions 
are, by a yea and nay vote, and then there is no 
room tor complaint; bat the making fish of one and 
flesh of anotuer among the States, and depriving the 
people of the control of their own suftrage, is a thing 
that will react. The assumption is, that, if the 
change is once made it will not be unmade, but this 
is too much like using the power of a tyrant like a 
tyrant. The people may act slowly but they act 
right, and in this instance justice for the colored man 
will come. Thére may be other matters mingled 
with suffrage in some States that do not operate in 
others, and the change be not advisab!e or expedient, 
at present, but eventually it will come right and the 
desired end be gained. At any rate, let the people 
pronounce upon it, and if adopted the greater the 
triumph will be, showing, as it will, conclusively, 
the growth of liberal sentiment, and giving new 
a-surance of popular intelligence. The peuple are 
treated by our selt-satistied Congrers as children, 
and not as their masters whom they are bound by 
law to respect. They act in gross violation of the 
pretence that has been so generally set up within a 
half-dozen years, that the will of the people is the 
law of the land. 


Among the Boston Institutions of which so much 
has been said, avd about which Bostonians have 
bragged a little sometimes, there is one that acts 
very quietly, does not obtrude itself upon public no- 
tice, and does good as the little brook does the soil 
through which it moves without ncise, and diffuses 
@ gracious verdure and beauty. We mean the Bos- 
ton Dispensary, that has been in existence since 
1796, when it was firat incorporated, bearing in its 
quaint charter noble panes, unknown, however, by 
the Boston of to-day. Its power was extended by 
an act of 1852, and it is now a healthy and vigorous 
growth, doing good by dispensing the means of 
health and comfort to the poor. The central office is 
at the corner of Ash and Bennet streets, and there 
medicines are given, and such note taken of sickness 
and distress within its provirce as shall lead to its 
alleviation. 
and an executive committee sees to the accomplish- 
ment of all its purposes. Those who perform its 
offices are worthy successors of those who conceived 
the institution. The inspection of one of its yearly 

reports gives us an insight into” their operations. 
The large number helped is an eloquent endorsement 
of its usefulness where poverty rendered the assist- 
ance unavailable, but which this practical evangelist 
supplies. We class the Dispensary among the best 
ot our Boston notions. 


The introduction of instrumental music into church 
choirs was deemed a most unpardonable innovation, 
and it is thus with every change that threatens the 
permanency of old and respectable custom. In the 
matter of church music we suppose the organ, with 
its perfect combinations, has removed all chance of 
change in this regard, where organs are available, 
‘a we find in one of our exchanges that a brass 





Physicians and nurses are provided, | 





band was introduced on a late occasion, near {ts 
vicinage, tbat was more in harmony with the human 
voice than any organ the writer ever li-tened to. It 
was in a church where the Rev. T. K. Beecher 
preaches, which may account for the eccentricity of 
the movement, but the writer aforesaid urges all 
ministers who preach to large congregations to fol- 
low bis examjle, and employ brass bands to play 
their church music, whereby they will have better 
harmony. better singing, and better attendance at 
church. We are not sure that our brother is not 
right. A balcony over the church door and the 
tooters playing a half-hour before service time migbt 
add to the excitement, also, where excitement is 
necestary to awaken religious life. At any rate, if 
we do not recommend it, we freely say that some- 
thing seems necessary to quicken dormant commu- 
nities, and what is there against the employment of 
brass bands in worship? 

Apropos of worship, the discussion of the question 
of church etiquette, that has been agitating the com- 
munity for some time, has been suspended by the 
press. It did no good to agitate it, we suppose, but 
we are sorry to giveitupso. The one abuse com- 
plained of most was, that the masculine occupants 
of a pew should be compelled to get up from their 
seats to file out into the aisle while some late female 
clsime nts of a place pase in. Such observance is mor- 


| titying to the masculines afvresaid, annoying to 
' their neighbors, and ridiculous generally. There is 


a simple remedy for this. Instead of rising and pase- 
ing out let them move in, leaving the lady to occupy 
the head. A very little practice of this and it may 
become etiquette. A great evil is growing up in 
churches in the form of tardiness. It is very annoy- 
ing to hear the shuffle and rustle attending late 
comers in prayer time, and such indiflerenge to the 
feelings of others is very reprehensible. Such tardi- 
ness is needless. Were they going to the opera, they 
would be on time, and there is no excuse for it in 
keeping church hours. The old-time people were 
more exact, holding punctuality in worship the 
greatest duty. There is an innovation, too, on old 
custom, that can bardly be justified—the practice of 
sitting down in prayer time. It was very impressive 
then to see an entire congregation reverently rise to 
prayer and stand through a half-bour supplication. 
Now they stand during the first singing, and at the 
‘Let us pray,” they back down on their seats, 
suggesting the idea that they are backing down on 
their best friend. There is a church in this vicinity 
where, every Sunday, at the words “ Let us pray,” 
two forms rise over the sitting mass and reverently 
stand; they still hold tothe old regime. We like 
the old reverential mode, and regret the departure 
trom it. There are many forms regarded as sacred 
that may be criticized in a secular way. 


CONVENTIONAL PHRASES. 

There are words which seem to have no existence 
outside of literature and speech-making—they are 
never heard in conversation, and have been relegated 
to tl e realms of sermons, novels, poems and lectures. 
Who ever heard anybody say “Alas!” and what 
under the sun are “ pensive brows?” Are they ever 
seen on atace? Never. They will only appear on 
@ countenance, and a pale one at that. Nobody 
‘would fain ” if he could help it; at least, we never 
heard anybody do so. Who ever “lays his hand on 
his heart and swears ”—except in a political speech? 
And why should the proverbial “ beggar on a dung- 
hill ” choose such a conspicuously ridiculous place of 
abode? The truth of the thing is, that a beggar was 
never seen there for ten consecutive minutes. In 
Charles Reade’s “Love Me Little Love Me Long,” 
Lucy Fountain gets on her high horse and asks her 
uncle where are all those heroes—those self-sacrificing 
great men—those worthies of the “soulful sort?” 
and her uncle tells her that they are all here—here, 
locked up in his book-case. That is the place to 
look tor ‘“* brows” and men and ‘‘ maidens” who 
say ‘Alas! wo’s me.”” The ‘“ good old days” that 
never existed are also there, surrounded by a “light 
that never was on sea or land.” 








THE PRESS OF THE UNITED STATES.—A recent 
statistical publication says that in the United States 
there are 542 daily papers, 4425 weekly, 277 monthly; 
total, 5244. The number of printing-cflicee exceeds 
6000. In addition, there are’56 tri-weekly papers, 63 
semi-weekly, 46 semi-monthly publications, 297 
monthly, 4 bi-monthly, and 24 quarterly, making the 
total number of all American publications 5734, or, 
of newspapers proper, a total of 5353. 





A HANDSOME GIRL.— Miss Elizabeth Garret, who 
can’t get into an English University, and is disgusted 
thereat, isa beautiful blonde, with abundant light 
brown hair, the fairest complexion, good features, 
very lovely shoulders and arms, and delicate feet 
and hands, with entire repose of manner, and a re- 
fined ease of conversation. 





Too MUCH FOR THE SHINE.—A Vermonter, one 
of the passengers on the steamer Ontario, Captain 
Estes, was charged fifteen cents by a lad for giving 
his boots a shine. The Green-Mountain boy refused 
to pay, and appealed to the captain, who told him 
that he believed fifteen cc nts was the usual price for 
such a service. 

“Wal,” said the Vermonter, “I shan’t pay it! 
Why, look here, captain, deown our way you kin git 
a whole box of blacking for ten cents.” 





Fashion and Gossip. 


A CuaritTy BALL.—The New York Charity Ball, 
for which immense preparations were made, was the 
means of bringing out some magnificent costumes, 
and some money for the poor. We think that there 
was more pride than charity present. A Mrs. Moss 
was dressed in black velvet, trimmed with point lace 
half a yard deep, with wattean fall at the back, and 
diamonds. Mrs. Pike wore a lavender satin, with 
overdress of point, and a magnificent coronet of dia- 
monds. Mrs. 8. G. Willis was very elegantly dressed. 
Miss Drake wore a buerre-clored silk, with white 
satin train bordered with swan’s-down. Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick’s dress was white poult dé soi, with several 
rows of the silk in caetellated points bound with fine 
satin cording, the edges headed with chantilly, and 
the skirt flounced with the same; sash and corsage 
trimmed to match, and the upper skirt looped witb 
pale roses. A dress of melon-colored poult de soie 
had an upper skirt of satin of the same tint, in 
lengthwise puffs, finished by chenille fringe. The 
most elegant toilet noticed was pearl colored satin, 
with sprays of fine point gauze in apy lique on each 
breadth, with a heart-shaped bertha to match, and a 
parure of enormous pearls set with diamonds. An 
azure silk, trimmed with two rows of blond lace, 
headed by puffs of blue tulle, and a white tulle pan- 
nier edged with deep blonde, was remarkably pretty; 
@ pearl cloud tulie on satin puffed to the waist, a 
white satin train, with mermaid green satin watteau 
bodice, an undine dress of white tulle, with many 
flounces of pale green, and a white tulle, flounced 
with satin, were very elegant. 

FURNITURE OF THE LATE MARQUIS OF HAstT- 
InGs.—The furniture of the late Marquis of Hast- 
ings is now being disposed of in the same manner as 
his library. Among the bedroom furniture of the 
unfortunate peer were two wardrobes which brought 
fifty guineas, and another which sold for half as 
much; the library forniture, suit of rich crimson 
satin curtains for two lofty windows, lined and wad- 
ded, deep valance and draperies, trimmed with silk 
gimp and hangers; two pairs, en suite, and a pair of 
portieres, in the same taste, and two deep draperies— 
275 guineas; a walnut frame sofa and pillow, covered 
in satin to match the curtains, finished with silk 
fringe, extra cretonne covers, and set of Holland 
cases—twenty-seven guineas; a magnificent black 
buhl library table, richly inlaid and mounted with 
caryatide, figures, masks and mouldings in ormolu, 
6 1-2 by 31 2 feet, the top lined with crimson moroc- 
co, and a Holland cover—£100; a white and gold 
console cabinet with centre plate glass doors, angular 
sides for china and marble slab, and a console glass 
over, with brackets for china—eighty-nine guineas; 
@ pair of noble candelabra, designed in Sevres china, 
painted in subjects after Greuze, the reverse sides 
with birds and flowers supporting lily lights for 
eleven candles, and mounted with ormolu figures, six 
feet high, on octagon wood stands, covered in blue 
silk, with Holland cases—150 guineas ; a pair of beau- 
tifal old oriental vases, 26 inches high, with medal- 
lions of flowers, relieved with gold on dark mezarine 
blue ground—ninety-five guineas; a pair of verde 
antique marble vases and covers, of Grecian design, 
double handles. 16 inches high—twenty-eight guineas ; 
and many other articles of taste, luxury and elegance. 


How TO BE RECORDED AS FASCINATING.—If a 
young woman wishes to have herself published as 
“ fascinating, beautiful and accomplished,” let her 
pack up her best clothes in a dirty towel, crawl out 
of the back up-stairs window, some dark, rainy 
night, and elope with the man that feeds and curries 
her father’s horses. It’s a big price to pay for com- 
pliments; but it will bring them just as certain as a 
dirty barrel will beget mosquitoes. Ina fact, we never 
knew a woman to make a very decided fool of herself, 
in any way, without enhancing her charms two or 
three hundred per cent by the time her case got into 
the papers. 

“Squaw KIssiInGc ”.—* Squaw-kissing ” is one of 
the institutions of New Year’s Day about Fort Ben- 
ton. The Indian and half-breed women go about 
and insist upon kissing every one of the opposite sex 
whom they meet. Hiding from the keen-scented 
squaws is impossible; but the readiest.way of getting 
through the ceremony is to take it manfully. The 
custom was introduced by the early French settlers. 


HoME AND FoREIGN GossiPp.—They tell of a Fifth 
Avenue mansion, decorated with point lace curtains, 
India shaw] coverings on the furniture, bronze doors, 
and silver monograms on everything.——A New Or- 
leans lawyer has married a pretty girl whom he took 
from begging on the streets, ten years ago, educated 
and fell in love with.——-At the first gubernatorial 
reception in Albany this season, Mrs. Hoffman wore 
a magnificent rose-colored silk, with long train, the 
skirt in front being satin to match, trimmings of 
Spanish lace and satin, waist cut a la pampadour, 
and diamond ornaments.—Miss Blanche Butler, 
they say, is to marry an army officer before jong —— 
Two of the most admired blondes in New York socie- 
ty dye their hair.——New York produced 1124 babies 
last week.——The hairless ones in America spend 
$500,000 a year on wigs.——Women in Nashville are 
allowed to.gouge out a man’s eyes for two dollars. 
——The Princess Royal Victoria has made a bust of 
the late Empress of Russia and presented it to 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHARLES READE’Ss NOVELS—HOUSEHOLD Epiri1ox 
White Lies; A Novel. 
Griffith Gaunt; or Jealousy. 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. A Matter-of Fact 
Romance. : 


Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 


Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co., successors to Tick- 
nor & Fields. 


This ‘‘ Household Edition” of the brilliant novels 
of Charles Reade is a beautiful addition to the library. 
Its very showy, and yet simple, dress of green and 
gold strikes the eye very pleasingly, while its clear 
and distinct print renders it a positive attraction and 
delight to the reader. Iu this form Charles Reade 
will be read by many who never read bim before; 
for, like a well-set table, appearance gives zest to the 
teast, and a well-prepared book is a grace betore 
meat over its contents. There is no more attractive 
writer in the language than Mr. Charles Reade. He 
takes the humane side of life, and gives a powerful 
blow tor humanity whenever practicable. He is 
never mawkish about it, however, nor indulges in 
spasmodic benevolence, but describes all —life as it is, 
placing the moral on the right side. He writes viy- 
idly, intensely, sometimes almost coarsely, but truth- 
tully, nevertheless. The “ prurient prodes,” and 
sometimes others, take offence occasionally; but to 
sensible thinkers, his works are healthful reading. 
THE PoETICAL WORKS OF CHARLES G. HALPINE 

(Miles O’Reilly). Covsisting of Ours, Pvems, Sun- 

nets, Epics and Lyrical Effasions, which have not 

heretotore been cullected together. With a Bio- 

EF thocer Sketch and gy ge A tes. Enited 

| ng B. Roosevelt. New York: Harper & 


The poetical remains of this gifted genius come to 
us in a charming form, doing credit to the typograph- 
ical art, and to the editorial care of the associate and 
triend of the deceased, Mr. Ruosevelt. It presents a 
great variety in subject and manner, the wunderfal 
versatility of the writer leading him to take part, 
rhythmally, in all questions stirring, and his equai 
industry rendering such participation practicable. 
His influence upon New York politics, through this 
medium, was great. He never hesitated at person 
alities, but assailed an outrage, through its represen- 
tative, with remorseless thrusts. He won the pop- 
ular heart by his warm sympathy, and whichever 
side was up, “‘ The Boy” was the tavurite. Public 
ill-doers feared him correspondingly with the love 
the masses bore him, whose rights he vindivated. 
This bovk reveals his power. But as a poet, asidc 
and beyond the satirist, he was especially tender aud 
brilliant, and his fame may rest on this. From this 
volume, we are glad to see, wany of his awatory 
songs, previously published, have been excluded. 
They were beautiful, but dangerous in sentiment, 
and were better owitted. The poems in the book, o1 
Boston origin, and relating to Buston friends, have 
no mark by which to locate them, which is doubtiess 
owing to editorial oversight. Miles would never have 
cut his Boston trienus in that way. The editur 
makes a tew mistakes in his bi: graphy, besides, that 
should not have been made. He was not the princi- 
pal editor of the “ Carpet Bag,” as stated, filling the 
positiun of ‘‘ associate” on that renowned sheet but 
about three months, and Dr. Shipley was not edito- 
rially associated with it at all. Tuis slight departure, 
however, trom correctness dves nut lessen the value 
of the book, which we commend to all Boston triends 
and acquaintances of Charles G. Halpine, as brilliant 
and geuerous a soul as evor lived. 16 is illustrated 
by a fine likeness of the poet in bis best mood. Four 
sale by A. Williams & Co. 

— UP 4 THE SEA.— By Sir Semuel W. Baker, 
A. F. K G. S., Gold Medalist of the Royal G o- 
pate RE Ss ciety ot Paris, author of *The N le 

Pribataries ot Abyssinia,” “ Eight Years Wanucr- 


ing in Ceylon,” etc Cemplete. With Ten Lilus- 
trations by Knard. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A stirring story of a lad cast ashore frum a wreck, 
whose lite is tull of the must daling advevture on 
sea and land, ending in a grand manhood. For sale 
by A. Wiiliams & Co. 





BALLovu’s MONTHLY —Ba/llou s Monthly for Feb- 
ruary is also promptly belure tue puviic This is 
always a welcome visitor upen our table. ‘The 
eye Bee,” a poem by Shillaber, “ The Erglish 

Sea Coast,” and a number of Ornithological pec- 
imens, tinely engraved, are among the rici) thin » in 
the number before us. Eiliott, Thomes & Talbot, 
publishers, 63 Congiess street, Boston. —Claremont 
Advocate. 





Bust oF SHILLABER.—Mr. Cyrus Cobb, a young 
artist of much promise, has executed a clay model of 
that genial writer and poet, Bevjamin P. Shillaber, 
which is pronounced a decided and pleasing success 
by all friends of the sutject + ho have bed’ the riv- 
il of seeing it. The warked, vigvrovs and d 
fied features of the man in repose are strikingly 
brought out, yet admirably blended with a fine ex- 
pression of that sympathetic benevolence and cheery 
gocd bumor for which he is so well known in this 
community, and which his writings bave tended to 
foster in the world, The public’s old friend “ Mrs. 
Partington,” is altegetber capitally presented in the 
bust, w ereat all appreciative ** + » cannot tail to 
> ice. The work can be seen at Mr. Cobb’s studio, 

228 Washington street, room 15.— Evening Transcript. 





An INNOCENT SENATOR.—It is told of the new 
Indiana Senator that, many years ago, as he was 
walking past a watermelon patch with a clerical 
friend, the latter picked one*and began to eat it in 
the primitive style. “Throw that melon down,” 
shouted Pratt, in horror; “ it does not belong to you. 
Yon are a minister of the gospel, and I trust you are 
not going to commence your working by stealing.” 
Now we protest it is a crime against innocence to 
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send such a man as that to Congress. 
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« Beantifal Things Lie under the Snow.” 


BY ANNIE M. LAWRENCE. 
annem 


Yes, beautiful things lie under the snow, 
As underneath toil lies rest; 

Beautiful things that we prize, and hold 
Their counterparts deep in the breast. 

Beautiful things that can never be lost, 
Though hidden away from ovr sight; 

For beautiful things that grow into our hearts 
Are ours by a lifelong right. 


Yes, beautiful things lie under the snow; 
Beautiful eyes that have smiled, 

Beautiful lips that have whispered of love, 
And brows that were saintly and mild; 

Hands that have nestled close into our own, 
With a clasp that was faithful and true; 

Tangles of curls that were duskily brown, 
And braids that were golden of hue. 





Under the snow—the pearly white snow— 
Treasures unnumbered are lain, 

Riven away from our outreaching hands, 
And our pleadings unanswered and vain. 

So many beautiful things that we held 
Better and dearer than life, ’ 

Peacefully resting down ander the snow, 
Away from all danger and strife, 


Only yesterday night, we were reading, my friend, 
Of so many beautiful things— 

Leaves, and flowers, and clustering vines, 
That will glorify fature springs— 

Now hidden far down under drapings of snow, 
Waiting the life-giving voice 

That, calling them out from their winter of rest, 
Shall bid them rebloom and rejoice. 


Then set into words that were tenderly sweet, 
The dreamer's fond fancies empearled, 

Thoughts rife with memories loving and sweet, 
Of a treasure recalled from this world-- 

How the beautiful casket lies under the snow, 
Hid away from your mortal sight, 

With so many loved and beautiful things 
That were transient, even as bright— 


Resting under the snow—but the soul that gave life, 
That looked from the sweet, patient eyes, 

That pulsed through the veins of the delicate frame, 
Ever new with some sweet surprise— 

Some glimpse that your love set thickly with hopes 
Of blessings your darling should win— 

How the roughnesses all should be smoothed for her 

feet, 

And her life be unsullied by sin, 


Has a crown of peace— for, though under the snow, 
The frail little dust lies at rest, 

The dear Lord, who loveth all beautiful things, 
And who knows what is wisest and best, 

Has answered your hepes in a way that, to him, 
Seemed fullest «f>weet replies, 

And the pure young life that was part of your own, 
1s a changeless li: k to the skies. : 


A changeless link !—and when Ileaven's bright beams 
Shall, from under the snows of earth, 
Call to newness of life the beautiful things 
That to us were of priceless worth, 
In the fadeless light of that upper home 
Your darling shall meet you again, 
With more than the old time beauty of earth, 
And naught of its frailty and pain. 


~~ 
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Che Miser of Grassmere. 


A TALE OF A CENTURY AGO. 


et 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


CHAPTER I. * 
DOCTOR MANVERS. 


E was not the only physician 
in Grassmere, nor was.he the 
oldest in practice there. I do 
not know that he was the old- 
est in years, either; and, old 
and young, there were as many 
as three besides him, Yet it is 
true that he was the physician 
of the place, and that the in- 
habitants had little faith in any 
of the others, and that in him 
they had unbounded feith. It 
was a faith rightly placed, for 
he was in fact a man of rare 
skill as a medicist. He had 
won back life when it fluttered 
upon the very brink of dissolu- 
tion; he was never at fault; he seemed able to look 
straight through the mysteries of disease, and to 
meet and bafiie death upon his own grounds, and 
with hts own weapons. And such faith was felt in 
his professional skill that no man in Grassmere was 
willing to die, the friends of no man were willing to 
release him, until Doctor Manvers had pronounced 
him hopeless. When Manvers lost hope, it could be 
“ite that hope was-a delusion; and the people 





looked upon him with awe. They likened him in 
their minds to a gladiator stripped and oiled for the 
fight with the destroyer, and able at »lmost all times 
to drag back the victim from the gateway of death; 
while his aspect and his bearing chilled them, and 
restrained in their hearts the gratitude and affection 
that were ready to gush out to him, They rewarded 
him with gold and silver; it seemed to them that he 
cared for no other reward. 

He was indeed a strange man. Grassmere had 
been his residence but a few years; it was commonly 
reported that he came from beyond seas, although 
nothing was definitely known of his past life. There 
are some men who, while reading you thoroughly, 
will keep themselves closely hidden from your ex- 
amination; and such a‘one was this. When he sat 


by the bedside of a patient and took his wrist, he | 


bent his keen, penetrating gray eye upon him with a 
scrutiny that seemed to read the thoughts of the 
patient, as well as bis malady. But there was no 
reading him ; look as keenly as he might, the patient 
would see before him only that colorless, emotionless 


face, with the'gray eyes gazing frem it, the gray hair | 


surrounding it. To the world of Grassmere he was 
reticent and umsocial; he cured their diseases, took 
their money, and firmly repelled every effort to pry 
into the privacy of his past life. 

And this was all that was apparent upon the cur- 
rent of the man’s life. His face was wan and wrin- 
kled, without the cheery expression of age; and 
though he walked with a firm step, his shoulders 
were bowed, and it was thought that he was not far 
from seventy years ofage. Wrapped up in the mys- 
tery of his own reflections, he dwelt there at Grass- 
mere, and half the gossip and guessing of the town 
was regarding him. 

The knocker upon his door sounded loudly one 
morning in the spring a hundred years ago, and 
old Lucy Bradish, his housekeeper, answering the 
summons, found a dwarfish fellow outside, who 
spoke in a harsh, fierce voice, and asked his questions 
as though he were giving orders. 

* Dues Doctor Manvers live here?” he demanded. 

“ Yes,”’ replied Lucy. ‘ Who’s ill?” 

** What’s that to you?” retorted the man, rudely. 
** Call him here, and I'll see him for myself.” 

**You might come in,” the old woman gently 
remonstrated. 


“But I wont come in, then. When you come to 


serve such a master as I do, you’ll be as-careful as I 1 


am of your ins and outs. I didn’t come here at his 
bidding, and it he wakes up and finds I’m gone, 
there’!l be a pretty kettle of fish. Call the doctor, I 
say.” 

Lucy Bradish was turning to go in quest of him, 
when he appeared, coming along the hall from his 
study. 

‘What is wanted?” he asked, fixing his eyes on 
the dwarf. 

“Are you the doctor?” the latter asked. 

“Tam; what is wanting?” 

_* Maybe something, and maybe not. 
where Seltridge Place is?” 

“I think so. I believe I passed it once.” 

* Half a mile out, on the Salem road. Well, old 
Ralph fell sick last night, aud is sick now. Miss 
Rachel] wauted to send tor the doctor right off; but 
the old oan said no, be couldn’t affurd it. So—” 

* But how is that?” the physician asked. ‘‘ I have 
heard him called rich.” 

The eyes of the dwarf glittered at the word. 


Do you know 


shjllings—no indeed; but you can send Jarvey after 
him, and he can come and see me; and if his med- 
icine cures me, I’l) pay him two and six. Now don’t 
bother me any more; send for him or not; I'll not 
, say another word about it.” That’s what he said; 
and Miss Rachel hought best to send for you; and 
she sent me, for my name’s Jarvey, as they call 
Peter Jarvis, as is my real name.» Though it’s hard 
| to tell who would ha’ been sent but me, as I’m the 
| only man servant about the place, and Master Paul 
has been away gunning for eight-and-forty hours, 
Now what do you say, Doctor Manvers—will you 
; come to see my master, and give him the medicine 
| he ought to have, and charge him nothing if you 
, don’t heal him, and then if you do, only two and 
sixpence? Will you, hey?” 

The dwart’s eyes snapped maliciously as he care- 

. fully repeated and emphasized the insulting terms of 
attendance which bis master had prescribed for the 
physician; but the latter seemed to take no notice of 
| the question. He glanced at his watch, and said: 

* Go home and tell your master that I will attend 
him, Had he sent a carriage to take me to and 
from his house, as he might do, I would go immedi- 
ately; but I have other patients who cannot be post- 
poned until I can walk to Selfridge Place and back. 
Say to him that I will wait npon bim at ten o’cleck.” 

“ But the terms—the terms!” Jarvey persisted. 
“ He said I wasn’t to bring you, unless you’d promise 
to come and see him, and give him medicine, and 
only charge—” 

** Peace, fellow!” Doctor Manvers commanded. 
‘*T make no bargains with house-servants for my 
professional skill, and I am not in the habit of allow- 
ing my terms to be dictated to me. Deliver your 
master immediately the message I have given you.” 

Jarvey hurried away, cowed and submissive ufder 
the physician’s peremptory tone, but muttering to 
himself as he went along. Doctor Manvers retired 
to his room, and in fifteen minutes emerged from the 
house in the walking costume of the day, with a gold- 
headed stick in his hand. As he walked thé streets 
with his eyes bent down to the ground, the children 
whom he met shrank away from him, and their 
elders respectfully gave him room, but no salutation. 
Experience had taught them that the ordinary 
amenities of the street were thrown away on Doctor 
Manvers; he might have walked the Desert of Sahara 
as careless of the presence of human beings around 
him as he walked the streets of Grassmere. And 
such was bis strange, inexplicable existence—win- 
ning back lite from the embrace of death, and ever 
persistently repelling the friendship and the genial 
greeting of those whom be had saved. Such lives 
are mysteries; and the daily mystery of this man’s 
life was a problem which was vainly studied by 
many of those in the village whom he met in his 
rounds. They might well have said that they knew 
of him, but knew not him. 

He bad upon this morning calls to make which 
occupied him abcut an hour and a half; and then he 
turned his steps to the southerly limits of the town. 
Passing beyond the last of the great elms that shaded 
the street, he walked along the road for some dis- 
tance, until be saw to the left the bigh, sloping roof 
of a great wooden house, almost concerled from 
sight by the thick vild growth of trees and bushes 
between it and the road. A rade, unp»inted gate 
admitted bim to the grounds; and following what 
seemed to be an opening among the foliage, the 
turns of the labyrinth brought him in a moment up 





intended to find out whether your father was alone.” 

“He was not alone. Jarvey was with him while I 
wasaway, which was, I think, from eight to eleven.” 

The doctor turned his eyes again upon the miser, 
who was stirring uneasily in his sleep, and Rachel also 
looked at him, For the moment, it is possible that 
the physician forgot bis profession, and the nature of 
his business in the house, while observing the re- 
markable contrast between this father and this 
daughter. He was an old man of seventy, with long, 
loose white bair, a withered, wrinkled face, and fea- 
tures as pinched and thin as the soul of their owner. 
It was a blank, bloodless face, and though the eyes, 
those “ windows of the soul,” were closed, and the 
expression which they gave in waking hours to the 
face was wanting, it needed not their aid to assure 
the observer that the life of this old man was devoted 
to avarice; that money was bis god, and Mammon 
his master. The passion looked out from every seam 
and wrinkle of his parchment-like skin; there was 
no redeeming look, no transient, flitting expression 
ot good visiting that face, now and then. It was the 
cold, repulsive countenance of an utterly sordid man, 
in whom good impvlees and generous actions had 
been ling dead. And aj] this Doctor Manvers read 
in less time than my pen bas cccupied in writing a 
line of it. 

Rachel Selfridge stood by the doctor’s chair, leaning 
a hand upon its back, intent only upon the physi- 
cian’s examination of her father. 

“I hope there is nothing really serious about it, 
sir,” she said. 

The eye of the doctor rested with relief upon the 
face of the speaker. She was not what would com- 
monly be called a young girl; she must have seen at 
least thirty summers; and years passed in the com- 
pany of this heartless man, whom she was compelled 
to call by the endearing name of father, while she 
patiently humored his whims, endured bis abuse, and 
tried to secure his aff-ction—these had developed in 
her a wi manly character which bad nothing in it of 
the girlish period of life. In figure, she was of me- 
dium height, or rather more; she bad a broad, white 
forehead, with two eyes beneath it which radiated 
kindness and affection upon all who came within 
sight of them, and which would have subdued at 
sight any heart less obdurate than that of Ralph 
Selfridge. She was not handsome, as the world gves; 
her nose was long. and her mouth large, and days of 
care and nights of vigil had driven the reses from 
her cheek, and left it pale and rather thin; but those 
upon whom she looked never thought to remark the 
absence of beauty from that face. She impressed the 
beholder at first sight with a belief in her innate 
goodness, her womanly fullness and perfectness of 
character; and these were gifts for the lack of which 
not all the beauty of the colonies could recompense. 
So, at least, thought Philip Thornley- of » hom more 
anon. 

“It seems no more than a primary form of fever,” 
the doctor replied, to Rachel’s question. ‘‘However, 
he is asleep, and I cannot surely determine until I see 
him awake. How did you find him when yuu re- 
turned home at eleven o’clock last night?’’ 

“« Jarvey met me at the door—tbe outside door— 
and told me that son ething was the matter with 
him. ‘He's been a greaning, and a crying out, and 
&@ muttering, ever since he went to bed,’ said he I 
went directly to see him, and found him lying here 
with his hands clutching the bedclothes, while he 





' gat bolt upright, apd his eyes staring at the wall. 


“People differ,” he said, ‘about the amount of to the front entrance of the house. He gave it a! ‘What is the matter, father?’ I asked. Ard no 
money that he’s got hid somewbere or other; but glance before entering, and saw that the paint had sooner had I asked the question, than be screamed 
that he’s the most heartless miser in the colonies ; bever been renewed where the suns and rains of out, at the top of his voice. ‘T ieves! murder! rob- 
can’t be doubted. 1’m his servant, and a sad life he years had faced it, and that the pillars that bad , bery!” be shouted. And it was some time before 1 
leads me, with his stingy ways and villanous temper. | once supported tte heavy piazza roof were out of the | could soothe him down to quiet, and make him un- 
If it wasn’t for Miss Rachel, his daughter, with her | perpendicular, and the lattice broken through. De- derstand tbat there was no danger. When he at 


sweet face and her good, kind ways, and Master 
Paul, who is generous enough when he can get hold 
of anything to be generous with—if it wasn’t for 
them, I’d not stay a minute with the old curmudgeon. 
The fact is—” 

“I do not think I ought to listen to this gossip 
about your master,” Dvctor Manvers coldly inter- 
rupted. ‘Come to the point at once, and state your 
business. Does your master wish me toattend him?” 

A red spot burned quickly upon the cheek of the 
dwarf, revealing the spirit that slumbered within 
him. He seemed at tirst about to break out in a fury 
of passion, and stood upon the upper step next the 
door, trying to straighten his crooked body, and 
working his hands upon the frayed and tattered 
skirts of his coat. His sallow face flushed with anger 
as he looked at the physician with his black, glitter- 
ing eye; but the quiet, steady gaze of the latter 
abashed him, and his eyes fell, while he mumbled 
sullenly to himself. 

“Don’t anger bim, sir,” old Lucy whispered, from 
behind. ‘“ He’s an awful passionate, spiteful creetur; 
they do say he’s got some of old Selfridge’s wicked 
ways, since he’s lived up at the Place. I wouldu’t 
have his ill-will for any money.” 

“ Be quiet, Mrs. Bradish!” the doctor said. ‘An- 
swer my question, sir! Does Mr. Seliridge wish me 
to attend him?” 

** Maybe he does, and maybe he don’t,” the dwarf 
again repeated, choking with his suppressed wrath. 
** The long and the short of it is, Miss Rachel was 
bound to have a doctor; the old man said he 
wouldn’t. ‘But you’re sick, father, and can’t do 
without,’ she said. ‘I’! have ts pay him money, if 
he comes,’ says he.’ ‘ Not much, father.’ ‘ What do 
you call not mvch?’ ‘ Perhaps five shillings for one 
visit and medicine.’ ‘ Five shillings, indeed! D’ye 





cay had laid its band upon all about the place; noth- 
| ing was regenerated ; but the winds, and the storms, 
| and the tooth of time were doing their destructive 
work, unchallenged. Such was Selfridge Place; an 
appropriate type of the character of its miser-master: 


CHAPTER Il. 
MISER SELFRIDGE. 


JARVFY opened the door as the doctor ascended 
the steps, and saying, ‘‘ This way, sir,” led him along 
the ball to the door of a room in the rear of the house. 
He threw open the door, and saying, ‘‘The doctor, 
Miss Rachel,” disappeared. 

Walking across the sitting-room to the chamber, 
Doctor Manvers approached the bed. As he did so, 
a female who had been sitting by it arose and took a 
step towards him. 

“* He is asleep, doctor, at present,” she said, ‘and 1 
hope you will agree with me that it is better not to 
waken bim.” 

** You are right,” said the doctor, never looking 
upon the face of the girl as he spoke, but keeping his 
eyes fixed upon that-of the sick man. ‘ Fever, I 
see.”” And laying bis fingers lightly on the patient’s 
pulse, he immediately nodded in confirmation of his 
words. ‘ Tell me about his sickness.” 

**] found him restless and delirious late last night, 
when I came to see him before goingtomy room. It 
was quite eleven o’clock, I think, and—” 

** You had been out, I infey,” the doctor interrupted. 

A slight blush came to the girl’s cheek, and there 
was some embarrassment in her manner, as she 
replied : 

* Yes sir, I bad; I had been—” 

‘*No matter,” the dvctor interrupted, more hastily 





think I’m all money, girl, that you stand there and 
talk about money as though I were made of it? Five 


than before. ‘‘ I did not mean to inquire about your 


, last recognized me, a cold perspiration broke out 

over his face, and be muttered excitedly to bimnelt 
, something which I could not comprebend. ‘ Who’s 
| here besides you?’ he suddenly asked, taking me 
fiercely by the arm. ‘No one, father,’ I repi-d, 
striving to soothe him. ‘ But there ia,’ be persisted. 
‘There is some one crouching down there behind 
the foot-board of the bed. Look there and see who 
it is.” I took the candle, not without some trepida- 
tion, and looked, as he wished; but there was po 
sign of any person, and I told him as much. ‘ You 
are trying to deceive me!’ he shouted, in his fierce, 
unreasonable way. ‘ Who’s been in the honse since 
I laid my poor old body down here?’ Nobody but 
Jarvey,’ I said. ‘ Paul has not come back yet, and 
1 have just returned from the village. Don’t trouble 
yourself any more, father; you have had bad dreams. 
‘ Bad dreams?’ he repeated, passing his hand ov: r 
bis face. ‘ Bad dreams indeed; I hope they were. 
Call in Jarvey.’ I called him; and it appeared from 
his answers that he had only been in the room once 
since my father went to sleep, and that he found him 
resting well, and immediately went out again. He 
seemed much relieved to bear that, and repeating 
the words several times, ‘Yes, bad dreams—bad 
dreams—surely bad dreams!’ he dropped off to sleep 
again. Since then, he has dozed and lain awake by 
turns, tossing uneasily in his sleep, and waking with 
a start; and he has been delirious, I think, for he 
has been raving much about money, and robbers, 
and hiding-places. He has slept now for an hour, 
and has been much more composed.” 

** He will probably awaken in bis right mind,” the 
doctor said. ‘‘Has he ever been in the habit of 
talking about these subjects before his sickn: ss?” 

“Not atall, I never heard him talk in this wry 
before, and I don’t think any one elxe ever did.” 





goings or comings; that is not my affair. -I only 


“The case is rather strange as it studs,” the di c- 
tor mused. “ This fever, which I see has almost en- 
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tirely abated, is evidently the result of some over- 
excitement or severe nervous shock; yet we find no 
cause for it. But hist! he is waking. Perhaps he 
will be able to tell us all about it.” 

Ralph Selfridge unclosed his eyes and looked about 
him, first at the doctor and then at his daughter. 

‘* Who is that man?” he demanded, in his sharp, 
querulous voice, of the latter, as he pointed to 
Manvers, 

“It is the doctor, father.” 

‘*The doctor!—the devil! Who sent for him—and 
what need of him here at all?” 7 

“*T had to send for him, father. You have been 
sick, and I am glad you are so much better.” 

“All folly,” muttered the miser, winking violently, 
and shutting his hands fast together. ‘“‘ You must 
pay him, Rachel, if he’s to be paid; he’s of no good. 
I didn’t need him, and I’ll not pay him. No, I’ll not 
pay him—I’ll never pay him.” 

He rocked himself to and fro in the bed as he repeated 
the words over and over, the very sound of them ap- 
parently giving him assurance of their truth. Doc- 
tor Manvers felt his pulse and examined his tongue, 
much against the miser’s will, and hastily putting up 
@ prescription from his saddle-bags, he handed it to 
Rachel, remarking, as he did so: 

* Give him a teaspoonful of it three times a day, 
and at night as often as he is restless, and keep him 
as quiet as possible. It is a sedative, and it may be 
increased when necessary, What he is suffering 
from is hardly a fever: it is the effect of some very 
strong nervous excitement, proceeding from some 
cause which Iam not informed of. You need not 
expect him to grow worse; it is but a passing attack 
—unless, of course, the cause be continued.” 

The doctor took his hat and cane and made a step 
towards the door. Rachel was about to accompany 
him, when an exclamation from her father arrested 
her steps. 

‘* Wait! wait!’’ he almost screamed, eagerly mo- 
tioning them to come back. “ What’s that you say? 
—that I’ve been sick, and excited, and all about some 
hidden cause? Tell me what you mean: tell me 
now—now! And he smote the bedding in his ear- 
nestness, ‘‘ Have I talked, then, in my sleep—or my 
sickness, as you call it? What have I said?—what 
have I talked of?” 

He still clutched the bedclothes in his long, skinny 
fingers, and his eyes almost protruded in a painful 
and eager stare. Rachel glanced inquiringly at the 
doctor, who slightly bowed in assent. 

“Tell him,” he said. ‘Do anything that can be 
done to remove his excitement; and this is increasing 
it.” 

“You talked of money, father, and of some place 
to hide it—you didn’t say where—and of thieves and 
robbers.” 

* But [have no money,” the miser almost shrieked, 
in his frenzy. ‘‘ No, no money, except a very little 
that we have to use every day, to live on. You 
know that is so, Rachel, and why should I trouble 
myself about a place to hide it, or about thieves to 
steal it? Tell me why—tell me why!” 

** You shouldn’t, father, and you wont,” the daugh- 
ter soothingly replied. ‘‘ You were out of your head 
when you said it, of course, Now go to sleep, and 
don’t fret about it.” 

The miser groaned, and covered his eyes with his 
hands. 

** No, I didn’t mean it,’”” he mumbled. ‘It wasn’t 
raving; I’ve not been sick; but I’ve had bad dreams 
—such dreams!” 

He shuddered from head to foot, and groaned 
again; and then he lay quiet, and said no more. 
Taking advantage of his doze, the doctor tiptoed 
from the room; and after exchanging a few words 
with Rachel, in the Mall, bade her goud-morning, and 
left the house. Passing along the tortuous walk, he 
reached the gate, and found himself confronted by a 
tall, manly fellow, who was aboutentering. A good- 
looking young man, perhaps a trifle blunt in speech, 
and quick in his ways, but with a true, honest face, 
and a loud, musical voice. 

“You are Doctor Manvers, I believe,” was his sal- 
utation. ‘‘I thought so; and I am Philip Thornley. 
I am a friend of the family here at the Place, and 
therefore it will not be impertinent for me to inquire 
if Miss Selfridge is ill?” 

‘No sir, she is quite well, barring a little fatigue 
from watching with her father, who was somewhat 
indisposed last night. I was called to attend him.’ 


The young man’s face lighted up with the relief that | 


this intelligence gave him; and bowing his acknowl- 
edgements for it he entered the grounds and walked 
towards the house. The doctor looked after him, 
and thought that he could tell in whose company 
Miss Rachel had passed the hours of the previous 
night from eight till eleven. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE MARTINS OF GRASSMERE. 


“Bort I tell you she shall work with the hop-pick- 
ers, and I wont hear aught against it. She’s old 
enough, and large enough, and she’s got to support 
herself; if not in that way, certainly in some way. I 
don’t know what else to set her at; and she can earn 
at least half a guinea a week at it. So go she shall, 
or my name’s not Jerusha Martin.” 

Her name was Jerusha Martin, as any one in 
Grassmere could have certified. No family there 


was better known than the Martins; not because — 


they were wealthy, or titled, or powerful, for they 


were none of these—but because of the well authen- | 
ticated stories of domestic cruelty and oppression | active, with a full, rosy face and a ringing laugh; | we cannot tell why; there is about them no single 





existing beneath their roof. And of this family Je- 
rusha Martin, the mistress, was the most prominent 
character. 

They dwelt in a two-story frame house, with a 
small addition fora kitchen. This house was situ- 
ated near the centre of the long street leading through 
Grassmere, which ran southerly past Selfridge Place. 
A little slip of garden-ground lay back of it; a few 
trees shaded it; and a little inter-space was between 
the gate and the high wooden steps which led up to 
the front door, The family were all out upon and 
around these steps un the evening of the day that 
Doctor Manvers visited the old miser at Selfridge 
Place; and the words of Mrs. Martin with which our 
present chapter opens were spoken in the hearing of 
all the others. 

There were four of them; Allyn Martin, Ruth and 
Harvey,—his children by a deceased wife—and Mrs. 
Martin, his present wife, and the children’s step- 
mother. The neighbors knew something of the 
household affairs of this family, and they never hesi- 
tated to say that the conduct of the stepmother to 
these two children would bear no other mame than 
that of downright cruelty. There was no guesswork 
in their statements; they had seen and heard what 
they spoke of, and their stories all agreed. They all 
knew that Ruth and Harvey had been from early 
childhood compelled to sleep in the unfinished room 
over the kitchen, in all weathers; they all knew that 
the screams and shrieks of pain which all through 
the years of childhood of these two startled the 
neighborhood were caused by the cruel lash which 
the stepmother wielded over their shrinking forms: 
and they well knew that all the kitchen and other 
menial labu.r of the family was performed by these 
two, while Mre, Martin sat comfortabfy in her parlor, 
beguiling her leisure hours with knitting, varying 


‘this occupation with the perusal of her favorite vol- 


ume, the Book of Martyrs. She had many calls; she 
was a church-mem ber, in good standing, and received 
her callers with a pleasant smile and a winning soft- 
ness of speech which so completely concealed the 
tigress within her that a stranger never could have 
known that it was there. And no word of censure 
or disapproval was publicly breathed against Jerusha 
Martin; the tales which were whispered privately 
over the gossips’ tea-tables, true as they were, never 
affected her standing in the church or in society; and 
so for years the two step-children had toiled on at 
their menial tasks, suftering in uncomplaining si- 
lence, because there was no one to heed their piteous 
complaints, had they made them; and still Jerusha 
Martin received the calls and visits of her neighbors, 
and no voice was ever lifted to condemn her, or to 
plead for the poor step-children. O the world, the 
world! Its selfish heartlessness was exemplified as 
strongly in Grassmere, a century ago, as it is to-day, 
far and wide. 

I have said that these children made no complaint, 
because there was none to entertain it; and there 
was not. It was rightly supposed by the neighbors 
that Jerusha Martin had a little property of her own, 
which she was very careful to use only for her own 
benefit, and that her husband had in some way fallen 
from easy circumstances to those of impoverishment. 
This much might easily be known, for the woman 
took no pains to conceal it from the village; in fact, 
she made it a subject of comment. 

“My money—and, little or much, it is nobody’s 
business—shall never support Allyn Martin’s chil- 
dren,” she said to one of the neighbors, upon one 
occasion. **When I married him, in Virginia, he 
was rich, and I bad my own patrimony, which I al- 
ways meant to keep laid by safely for a rainy day. 
Poor fool that he is, with his innocent, trustful na- 
ture, he hus been deceived and wheedled out of 


almost everything, by his friends, as he calls them, | 


till he has hardly a farthing left. I brought him 
here from Virginia, to try to save something for him ; 
but the mischief was done before that. 
poor enough now, and I suppose I’ll have to support 
him. I promised for better, for worse, I believe, as 
everybody does who is fool enough to marry without 
counting the cost, and I must keep good my word; 
but as for his children—lI’ll never take care of them. 
{ own this house, and almost all that’s in it; and if 
they’re fed, and clothed, and kept under this roof, 
they’ve got to work for it, and work hard, too. That’s 
my position, and I don’t care a fig how soon all 
Grassmere knows it.” 

All Grassmere did know it before the week was 


old; and privately, over its tea-tables, all Grassmere | 


voted Mrs. Martin to be a cruel and unnatural step- 
mother; and publicly, the next Sabbath, the little 
world of Grassmere met her at church, and smiled 
upon her as though she had been an angel of good 
works. 

Allyn Martin was well known to all the village; a 
pale, pensive, quiet man of sixty-five, shy im his ways, 
thoughtful, studious, abstracted; and to any student 


| of human nature and character, it must have been 


evident that his appearance was that of an altered 
man. His sad blue eyes were dimmed and sunken 
with a secret grief that had whitened his hair before 


he was forty, and which had almost absorbed his | 
mind and his energies in brooding fondly over it. | 


There were not many of all who knew this man who 
could tell the secret of his deep melancholy abstrac- 
tion; and of those few, his daughter Ruth was one. 


She remembered, long, long ago, before the hard face | 


and harsh voice of her stepmother came to haunt 
her life, and drive out all happiness from it, a beau- 
tiful home far away in the South, where she was a 
happy, joyous child, with her baby brother Harvey; 
she recalied her father as he then was, blithe and 


Well, he’s | 


great, kind eyes, and such a sweet motherly face as 
she could never forget—no, not till the grave clods 
should cover her—who used to come to her little cra- 
dle-bed and kiss her good-night, and call her “ moth- 
er’s own dear little Ruth.” And once, here at Graas- 
mere, some years before this time that I write of, 
when she came, with her shoulders smarting from 
Jerusha Martin’s whip, and laid her face upon her 
| father’s breast, while he feebly stroked her brown 
bair, and hardly seemed to comprehend that his 

| daughter was suffering from cruel stripes—Ruth 
raised her head, and tearfully asked: 

“Father, was that woman always my mother? 
Didn’t I have another one—@ mother with a dear, 
kind face, who used to hold me, and sing me lullaby 
songs? Say, father, did 1?” 

* Yes, yes, Ruth, you did. But don’t talk of it, 
dear.” 

The little girl saw that her father turned away his 
head, but she did not observe that his voice faltered 
and grew husky. ‘ 

‘* But I like to talk of her, father, for she was so 
good, and I love her so dearly. I see her often now 
in my dreams; and sometimes I even think that she 
lays her band on my head, and sings me soft lulla- 
bies, as she used to when I was a little chili. Where 
is she now, father?” 

** In heaven, child—in heaven!” the stricken man 
replied; and then he bowed his head upon his hands, 
and great sobs of agony shook bis frame, and tears 
dropped through his fingers to the floor. 

From that time forward, Ruth, child as she was, 
clearly comprehended the nature of the blow that 
had shattered her father’s hopes and ambitiuns, and 
brought his once active mind to the verge of lunacy. 
Jerusba Martin, of course, knew it; many of the 
townspeople may have guessed it, and those who had 
not had seen Allyn Martin walking abstractedly un- 
der the elms in bis dressing-gown and slippers, or 
idly brushing his white hair back trom his forehead 
with a mechanical movement of his hand, and gazing 
musingly into vacancy, sitting on the steps or by 
the window, and they knew that from some cause or 
other his energies had been sapped and all force and 
stamina taken from his character. So it was, that 
since he had taken this woman for his wife, his 
children had known no protector against her spiteful 
cruelty. 

But back from their past lives—back from the 
story of their woes and sorrows, and the thronging 
recollections of pain, and misery, and heart-break— 
we return to that evening in the spring, the evening 
of the day that Doctor Manvers visited the miser, 
when this ill-assorted family were out in front of 
their dwelling, with the street and its passers grow- 
ing dusky in the twilight, and the new moon showing 
a sickle of silver through the trees. The lad Harvey 
hung upon the gate, and paid no heed to what trans- 
pired behind him—a restless boy of fourteen, wan 
| and weak from the confinement and drudgery of 

continual toil, and with that woful look in his un- 
_naturally bright eyes which overwork gives to 
children. 

** But, Jerusha—” 

** There shall be no ifs or buts about it, Allyn Mar- 
tin,” the woman persisted, with a stamp of her foot, 
and her voice pitched toastill higher key, ‘Into 
the hop field or out of this house she shall go. I’ve 

| said it, and I mean it.” 

She leaned against the casing of the door as she 
‘spoke, standing the while in the doorway. She 

might have been fifty years of age, perhaps more; 

it was hard to tell. Her rade, combative nature set 
' time at defiance, anf her smooth white face, plump 
as a young girl’s, was unwrinkled, her glossy hair 
was without a gray thread. She leaned upon the 
door-casing, clutching it with one hand, and with 
_ the other emphasizing her speech; and as she did 
so, her thin, sinister lip curled above her hard-set 
teeth, and her black eyes gleamed with a wicked 
light. She stood there, cool, deliberate, unimpas- 
sioned—fiendish! Her whole evil nature was in 
arms; but she carefully guarded herself against vio- 
lence in speech or gesture. 

“You don’t want to go, Ruth?” Allyn Martin | 
asked. He sat upon the top step, holding his daugh- 
ter’s hand, her head resting on his knee. She lifted 
it at the question, and spoke for the first time during 
the conversation. 

‘© No, no, I can’t, father; I shudder to think of it. 
The girls who go there to work are coarse and rude, 
| and so are the men, and they would jeer and plague 
;me because I am different from them. And the 
| work isso hard, all of them say who have picked 
there; from seven o’clock till six, with only half an 
| hour for dinner, picking, picking all the time, and 

much of the time reaching up on tip-toe, I know 
it’ll be too hard for me, father; I know I never can 
| bear it. I’d rather work long and hard here at 
home, if moth—if Mrs. Martin is willing.” 

Her voice was low, and soft, arid sweet; but no 
wind moaning over new-made graves ever bore such 
stress of sorrow and hopelessness as that voice. It 
told at once a whole history of weariness of mind and 
body, of self-repression and oppression, and spirits 
naturally buoyant worn down by care and toil. She 
had folded her hands upon her lap; and though her 
| response was in language addressed to her father, 
her face, as she uttered it, was towards her step- 
‘ mother, and the appeal was really to her. 

Rath Martin was but little more than seventeen, 
slender in figure, and with the face and features of 
a child, and yet something more thanachild. There 
i are some faces which attract and charm us, though 














and she remembered, too, a lovely woman, with | 





feature that is remarkable above the others, and yet 
there is a harmony and an expression in the whole 
that pleases and attracts. So was it with Ruth 
Martin, sorrowful and careworn as she appeared. A 
stranger passing the house at that moment, had 
daylight prevailed, and seeing her sitting there, 
would have turned his head to look at her again, 
and, passing on his way, would have said to himself, 
“ A sweet face—a beautiful, sweet face!” It was the 
impression that her appearance made upon all; an 
impression which neither the wear of toil nor the 
weariness of heart could take from it. 

Before the stepmother could reply to Ruth’s ap- 
peal, Mr. Martin put in his feeble protest. 


“ But think a moment, Jerusha,” hesaid. “ Ruth 


is slight and little in strength, and I do fear she |. 


can’t endure such work. She’ll do better for you 
here at home than any one else can, and it’s hard 
indeed to send her out among those rough men and 
girls. I hoped, Jerusha, you wouldn’t think it need- 
ful to do this; I hoped yon’d love my children well 
enough, though my money’s most gone now, to—” 

** Yes, I understand you, Mr. Martin—you needn’t 
Say any more,” the wife quickly interrupted. “ You 
hoped I would support your children, and I tell you 
now, flatly, I wont. I’m sick, too, of their faces in 
my kitchen; I’ve had them there so long that I'm 
tired of their sneaking looks, and I want a change. 
I am willing they should stay in the house, but I 
must be paid for their board and lodging if. they do. 
And I can’t think of anything for them to do but to 
go among the hop-pickers.” 

** At least, Jerusha, don’t urge it now,” Mr. Martin 
said. He spoke desperately, hopelessly, but with 
more spirit than she had ever known him to ex- 
hibit, “I can’t help thinking of my sister Ruth 
and my brother Harry, for whom these chiliren 
were named, and how happily we lived at home to- 
gether. I wish my own children might be saved 
these hardships, Jerusha, but I can’t stand out 
against you.” 

** No, and little good would it do you or them if you 
should,” she rejoined, with a sneer. 

Atorrent of indignant protest wason Ruth Mar- 
tin’s tongue. Her blood burned with anger; but 
she kept silent, afraid to rouse the wrath of the 
woman behind her. The husband groaned and 
dropped his head upon his breast, and then startiag 
up again, exclaimed : 

“ But you need not be in haste about this, Jerushe ; 
for you know the hop-season don’t begin till late in 
the summer, and it’s only May now. Let us talk no 
more about it till then.” 

“‘T shall say no more about it now or then,” the 
woman replied, speaking through her shut teeth. 
“* My mind is made up. I shall not change it. Both 
of them go to the hop-tield when the season begins, or 
they leave this house.” 

Ten minutes before, a tall young man came walk- 

ing carelessly along, and would have_passed the 
house without pause but for the sudden outbreak of 
Jerusha Martin’s voice, uttering the words which 
begin this chapter. They attracted his attention; 
he stopped abruptly, and, taking the gun which he 
carried from his shoulder, he dropped the muzzle to 
the ground, let fall a leathern bag of game, and 
stood quietly listening to what followed. The boy, 
still hanging on the gate, surveyed him with curiosi- 
ty, and would have drawn back shyly, but the 
stranger detained him, and, as Mr. Martin and Ruth 
successively spoke, he asked of the boy, in a low 
tone, ** Who is that?” and was informed. The twi- 
light rapidiy faded into darkness. The silver edge 
of the new moon gave only a feeble ray of light, and 
the faces of those before him were indistinguishable, 
as was his own; but as he listened, the ti of 
surprise, pity, anger and sympathy that possessed 
him were expressed upon his face, and as he heard 
the closing words of Mrs. Martin, he pushed by Har- 
vey, and walked up to the steps. 

“I beg your pardon, all of you, for my intrusion,” 
he said; “‘and asit’s dark, and you may not know 
my voice, nor myself either, for that matter, I must 
tell you that I am Paul Selfridge, of Selfridge 
Place.” 

“Please to walk in, Mr. Paul,’? Mrs. Martin said, 
in a greatly changed voice—a voice so blandly smooth 
that he had difficulty in recognizing it as that he 
had but just heard in such bitter speech. 

“No, excuse me. I don’t know that I have any 
business here, any way, but—but—well, Mrs. Mar- 
tin, if I must tell the truth, I have just overheard 
your conversation here, and I can’t help saying a 
word about it myself.” 

It was not light, and therefore no one saw how 
Jerusha Martin was biting her lips with angry an- 
noyance. 

“I did not suppose we had any eavesdroppers 
about,” she said, with sarcastic emphasis. 

** Well, that means me, of course—I shall have to 
take the name;” and Paul Selfridge laughed as he 





spoke. “I suppose I’m wrong to interfere in this . 


matter; indeed, I suppose I had no business to hear 
anything about it, but after accidentally hearing a 
little, I wanted to kriow more about it, so I 
stopped.” 

‘We are highly favored, sir,” Mr. Martin said, 
very thankfal that some one had stepped in to 
take up his feeble and wavering opposition to his 
wife, and conscious that something ought to be said 
by him, though he did not know what. “ Wé are 
highly favored, sir,” he repeated, groping unsuccees- 
fully for another idea. 

“Pshaw! not at all. Ionly wish to say to you, 
madam, that your husband and the young lady here 
are entirely right in their ideas of hop-picking. I 
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present meeting, all the surliness which the sight of 
Jarvey’s face would have conveyed, but for the dark- 
ness, was apparent in his tone. 

“‘ Miss Rachel went out to ride, sir, an hour ago, 
with—I don’t know his name. He’s been here often 
to see her.” 

“Mr. Thornley, I expect,” Paul suggested. 

“Yes, that was the name. And she left word, ex- 
pecting you, that you’d find something to eat on the 
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ought to know something about it; my father made 
me work there, for wages, when I was small, and 
many’s the long and weary day l’ve passed there. 


| 1 tell you, frankly, the work is too hard for this 


young lady todo. Don’t, I beg of you, think of put- 
ting her to work there. The hop-fields are owned 
by speculators, and it is their plan to get as much 
work for as little money as possible out of their 
hands. Get ber something else to.do, I beg of you! 
Mrs. Martin, I ask it of you as a personal favor, 
which 1’ll repay, some day, with interest.” 

He spoke rapidly but earnestly, and Mrs. Martin, 
in the dark, bit her lips deeper and deeper. Bat 
her sensitiveness to public censure was aroused, and 
she quickly realized that it would not do to peremp- 
torily refuse young Mr. Selbridge what he asked ; for 
then the conversation, with her own injudicious ex- 
pressions, might be circulated abroad through the 
village, and herself lose caste thereby. Quickly 
scenting this danger, she replied, evasively: 

“But she must work somewhere—both of them 
must—and I want it to be outside this house.” 

“* Well, Mrs. Martin, do me the kindness to wait a 
little while, at least. I will consult my sister, and 
very likely we shall be able to employ her about the 
Place; and I’ll try to do something for the boy. 
Here’s some wild ducks I’ve shot; please take them, 
and give me credit for so much interest in these 
young people.” And he laughed again. 

Noble Paul Selfridge must have inherited his 
mother’s character; he certainly had none of his 
father’s. He was brave, generous, impulsive, full 
of kindness to and love for everybody, and with as 
keen a hatred for selfishness and injustice as his love 
of benevolence and kindness was wide; and there- 
fore, for the purpose of smoothing the thorny way of 
these two young strangers, he could stand there in 
the dark and intercede with Jerusha Martin for 
them, while at the same time he was secretly full of 
anger for her tyrannical cruelty. 

“You wont insist, then?” he added, addressing 
Mrs. Martin. 

“Not if you can find anything better,” the latter 
reluctantly replied. 

“Good!” Paul exclaimed, clapping his hands, 
“You'll hear from me in a day or two. Good-night 
to you all.” 

He passed out of the gate, took out his gun, and 
disappeared; and with him went almost the first 
sunbeam that had fallen across the lonely life of Ruth 
Martin. As for Paul Selfridge, he presently dismissed 
the subject from his mind, as a mere incident, to be 
recalled on the morrow, that he might try to fulfil 
his promise; and before he reached home -he had 
forgotten even the name of the girl for whom he had 
interceded. 

And Ruth? She climbed to her rude bed in the 
garret, that night, thankful that one heart had sym- 
pathized with her, and that one voice had pleaded 
for her in ber distress. And there was a thought in 
her heart which she did not dare to utter, but which, 
if uttered, would have been like this: 

“ He was very kind to speak so fur me. His voice 
was a pleasant one. I wonder how old he is? Not 
very old, I should think, for they call him young Mr. 
Selfridge. I wish he had spoken to me just once!” 





* 
CHAPTER IV. 
A NIGHT AT SELFRIDGE PLACE. 


PAUL SELFRIDGE was very weary with a long 
hunting tramp, and hungry from long fasting; and 
he was not long in walking from the house of the 


Martins to Selfridge Place. He swung open the gate | 


and rapidly traversed the path up to the front steps, 
and would have entered the house at once, but his 


feet were stayed by the voice of Jarvey. The dwarf 


sat at one side of the lower step; and the darkness 
had so increased that Paul had not noticed him at 
all, 

. “Say, Mr. Paul, is that you?” he asked, as the 
young man’s quick feet went up the steps. 

“Ho, Jarvey! you here? Yes, I’ve just got back 
from my last hunt; and as sure as I’m a Selfridge, 
it will be the last for many a month to come. I’ve 
tramped far enough in the last forty-eight hours to 
take me to Salem and back. I’ve eaten nothing but 
the cold lunch I took from here yesterday morning, 
early; and egad! if I hadn’t thrown away the bas- 
ket, I should have eaten that, I believe, before now. 
And I'm tired—perhaps a little cross—and hungry 
enough to eat a Narranganset Indian. Where’s my 
sister Rachel?” 

The manner and speech of Paul Selfridge were 
habitually easy and frank to all persons, and never 
less so to the dwarf. It made no difference to the 
blithe young man that Jarvey would not be won 
upon by kindness or familiarity, or that he repelled 
all friendly advances with his forbidding scowls; the 
manner of Paul was always the same. Upon the 


kitchen table.”” 

“ Allright, Jarvey; I’ll eat it at once, and the 
bigger the ‘ something,’ the better will it be. Where’s 
my father?” 

“Abed and asleep. He’s been sick, but the 
doctor says he’s all right now, and ouly wants rest.” 





a 


Paul waited only long enough to hear the dwarf’s 
reply, and then entered the houge, and passed down 
into the kitchen. Here he remained until he had 
satisfied his hunger and refreshed himself by a liberal 
supply of soap and water; and then taking up his 
hand-lamp, intent upon getting to rest as soon as 
possible, he went up stairs. The light shone through 
a crack in the door as he passed the miser’s room, 
and he paused a moment by it, listening, and irreso- 
lute whether to enter or not. There was, it may be 
at once confersed, very little of filial love in the 
heart of Paul Selfridge for his father; it was not 
possible that there could be. He was now twenty- 
three; and as long as he could remember, through 
allthe years of his childhood, his youth, and now 
his early manhood, he had not known the blessings 
of a parent’s love. His mother, he had heard, died 
when be was scarce a year old—his sister Rachel had 
told him that she could just remember her—and he 
had no other recollection of his father, in bygone 
years, than that of a hard, stern man, an unscrupu- 
lous money-getter, with no room in his avaricious 
heart for the love of his children, and no care except 
to make them of as little expense to himself as pos- 
sible. It had been no better in the old days of 
Ralph Selfridge. Without pride in his manly boy, 
without care for his education or prospects, and 
grudgingly dealing out to him achurlish pittance from 
quarter to quarter which was scarce enough to de- 
cently clothe him, he bad in effect repelled Paul from 
him, and almost completely alienated him. Thrown 
upon his own resources for the supplying of his 
wants, the youth had bravely met the necessity, and 
had made himeelf a skillful and successful hunter 
and fisherman. The forests of this then primitive 
country were overrunning with game, and the 
streams about Grassmere were full of fish; and with 
his gun and angle Paul secured the means to supply 
the wants and the tastes of Rachel and himself, and 
gradually ceased to call upon his father for any 
money at all. The heartless manners of the latter 
had roused all the impulsive bitterness of his nature; 
its effect had béen to deaden the natural affection 
which he had for him, and to make him resolve that 
he would be independent of him. The intercourse 
of the two had lately been confined to the exchange 
of a few words at the table, or in meeting about the 
house; and the old man never offered to give Paul 
what he had been accustomed to eke out upon his 
demand. 

With Rachel all this was different; but the differ- 
ence was merely in the nature of a woman and a 
man, She was one of those good, kind creatures 
whose benevolence and charity of disposition thrive 
and grow in the atmosphere of home. She had sup- 
plied the place of matron to the household since her 
early girlhood; she had been used to doing kind- 
nesses and good offices for her churlish parent, and 
to receiving patiently his thankless silence, or, 
worse, his grumbling and fault-finding; and it had 
become a second nature to her to do his bidding and 
to anticipate his wants. The sordid penuriousness 
of her father grieved her, but never lessened her 
care for him; and if in this she was far superior to 
her brother, I say again that the difference was 
simply that between the gentle, home-bred nature of 
the woman and the more unforgiving and less in- 
dulgent spirit of the man. In other words, the 
people gave Rachel Selfridge the greatest praise for 
her persistent kindness to the old miser; but they 
never thought to censure Paul because the filial feel- 
ing had been chilled out in him, 

Ralph Selfridge loved neither of his children; his 
greed for money would allow nothing like affection 
for any human being toenter his heart. But the pa- 
tient kindness of his daughter had won upon his con- 
fidence to that extraordinary extent, that, now that 
he was old, and his sight was failing, he gave her his 
rent-roll every quarter-day, and put her in his place 
behind his desk to receive the rents from his tenants. 
He owned a score of old tenements in the village, 
most of them out of repair; and for these he exacted 
an enormous price. 

“ Don’t abate them a farthing, Rachel! not a far- 
thing, girl!” be would enjoin every quarter-day 
morning. ‘‘1t’s mine, and I’ll have it. Tell them 
I’ll baveit. Tell them 1’ll turn out the first one that 
tails to pay.” 

‘*They say the houses are old and leaky, father, 
and want repair,” Rachel would sometimes venture. 

** Not a plank—not a shingle!” was the invariable 
reply. ‘*‘ They can pay and quit, if they will; but 
I'll not repair. Others will take their places, never 
fear. God’s mercy, why should the houses be mend- 
ed, when they have stood fifty years without it?” 

This question was never answered to the satisfac- 
tion of Ralph Selfridge, and he maintained his de- 
termination to make no repairs till the last. 

The money which Rachel received for the rent 
amgunting to a few guineas each quarter, were scru- 
pulously handed over to her father, who received and 
counted them with painful exactness, and then re- 
turned to her the Jittle and utterly insufficient pit- 
tance which he allowed for the family expenses. 
What became of the rent nobody knew but Ralph Sel- 
fridge. Neither Paul, nor Rachel, nor yet the dwarf, 
could tell where it was kept; and the subject of * Old 
Selfridge’s money ” was one of the tavorite themes 
of gossip in Grassmere. * It was often said that if the 
old man had no other possessions than his dvzen 
tumble-down tenements, he was indeed poor; but 
there was all about.the village a belief that he had 
secreted somewhere, in some safe depository known 
only to himself, a large treasureincoin. There were 
very few who could tell the grounds of this belief, 





but like many stories which are firmly believed, 


though poorly authenticated, that of Ralph Sel- 
fridge’s hidden treasure became one of the standard 
beliefs of the people of the village. 

And all this time I have left Paul Selfridge stand- 
ing by the door of his father’s room, with his light in 
his hand, listening for some moise that might indi- 
cate whether the old man were asleep or awake. He 
was in fact asleep; but his slumber was light, and his 
breathing inaudible; and after a moment the young 
man turned away. 

** J should have nothing to say to him, even if he 
were awake,” was his thouglit. ‘‘ Jarvey said he 
was not sick now. If I see him to-morrow it will be 
soon enough ;” and he walked away. The front door 
was ajar,as the night was mild, and through it he 
could dimly see the figure of the dwarf still sitting on 
the lower step. 

“Tam going to bed, Jarvey,” he said, opening the 
door wide enough to admit his figure. ‘* You will 
wait for Rachel, I suppose?” 

A snarl which Paul interpreted affirmatively was 
his answer, and he disappeared. The dwarf had 
been sitting on the step with his head and knees hud- 
dled together; but when Paul had gone, and he saw 
the light gleaming in his chamber-window, he got 
upon his feet and raised his misshapen form as high 
as he could. 

* God’s bitter curses on you!’ he mumbled, with a 
startling, shocking venom in his tone, and he shook 
his fist towards Paul’s window. “ You are young, 
and straight, and comely, you’ve got the blood of 
health in your veins, and it’s handsome in your cheek; 
and it’s maybe you think that some day you’ll have 
the hoard of your old father. God’s curse on you, I 
say, with or without it! And if you ever get it,” 
and the dwarf fairly danced up and down in his fren- 
zy, and shook his fist again toward the window—“ if 
you ever do get it, it’ll be when Peter Jarvis hus lost 
his cunning, and when the devil has deserted his 
own! Old Ralph Selfridge’s hoard, qnotha! wher- 
ever it is, and whatever it is, I think my rights in it 
are better than yours, and I’ll work and watch you 
all, by day and by night, but I’ll know the truth, and 
have my own.” 

The springing of the gate-latch suddenly recalled 
him from his transport of passion, and he quickly re- 
sumed his crouching attitude on the steps. The 
sound of voices came nearer and nearer, and two fig- 
ures, which he had no difficulty in recognizing as 
those of Miss Rachel and Philip Thornley came out of 
the path and stood within two rods of him. 

* To-morrow, then, Rachel,” the latter said audibly. 

“ To-morrow if you will, Philip,” the dwarf heard 
her reply, and he heard also the sigh that accompa- 
nied the words. “ But, Phil, don’t we know now as 
well as we shall to-morrow, that it will be all use- 
less? Isee no good coming from it, nothing but a 
scene of painful anger and disappointment.” 

“After which—something else!” Thornley an- 
swered; and then their voices sank to an inaudible 
tone. A moment passed thus, and then Jarvey heard 
‘the sound of a kiss, and Rachel almost stumbled over 
him as she ran up the steps. 

‘* What’s this? Whoare you?” she exclaimed, in 
great alarm, and she was about to call out loudly 
the name of Philip Thornley, when the dwarf said 
with a chuckle: 

** Don’t be afraid, Miss Rachel—it’s only me.” 

* Only you, indeed!” she repeated, not recovering 
all at once from the vexation of her alarm. ‘ Why, 
Jarvey, you frightened me so that I’m all a-tremble. 
Has brother come back?” 

‘An hour and more ago, and gone to bed.” 

“Is father asleep?”’ 

‘* He was, the last I saw.” 

‘* Well, Jarvey, you may go now. 
faithful fellow. 
sir !’? 

* Soft words—soft words!” the dwarf muttered, as 
Rachel closed the door behind her, leaving him to seek 
his bedroom in the basement. ‘Soft words—but 
as for the dreams, I care more for the dreams of some 
others than my own. Ah, well—we shall see—we 
shall see!” 

He was looking towards the house as he spoke, and 
did not cease to look until the light which Rachel had 
carried into her father’s room had disappeared. The 
light remained there for perhaps ten minutes, and 
during that time the dwarf knew that the faithful, 
patient daughter was sitting by the old miser’s bed, 
anxiously watching his slumbers, to be certain that 
there was no relapse. And when the light faded out 
from the room, the watcher knew that Rachel had re- 
tired to her own room for the night. 

Rachel had expected that the dwarf would at once 
seek his own bed, in one of the basement rooms, and 
her wildest fancy could not have conjectured for him 
any such employment as now occupied him. It has 
been said that one half the world does not know how 


You are a good 
Good-night, and good dreams to you, 


it is sometimes well for one half of a household that 
it does not know what the other half isdoing. Could 
either the brother or sister, now sleeping quietly in 
their respective chambers on the floor above that 
where their father slept—could either of them have 


the other half lives; and it might well be said that 


basement door. This was open, and it always be- 
longed to him to see that it was fastened ; but on this 
night his eagerness did not allow him time to fasten 
it. Removing his shoes in the lower hall, he ascend- 
ed the stairs with a quick, cautious tread, crossed 
the upper hall and the sitting-room, and stood 
crouching for a moment with his ear close to the door 
of Ralph Selfridge’s chamber. The door was ajar; 
Rachel had found it s0, and left it so, thinking that 
if her father should wake and call to her in the night, 
she would hear him if the door were left open. The 
dwarf hesitated, and with his finger-nail scratched 
on the panel, making such a noise as a gnawing rat 
sometimes makes. The inmate of the room was not 
disturbed by it; he was sleeping, not heavily, but not 
fitfully, a still, even sleep. Noiselessly, and with a 
caution that could not have been exceeded, the dwarf 
opened the door and entered the room. It was dark 
inside it, so dark that he could not distinguish a sin- 
gle article of furniture. Dropping to his bands and 
knees, he crept toward the bed, and reaching the 
head of it, he sat upright on the floor, the top of his 
head scarcely reaching the counterpane, and gazed 
as eagerly as though he could see the sleeper in the 
darkness. He could see nothing; but aslight, almost 
inaudible sound of breathing made it certain that 
the miser’s head was not more than three feet from 
his own. 

And for what was this strange being there, at this 
unusual hour? He had, indeed, a purpose, and an 
object that lay near his heart; not to kill, for he 
wanted not Ralph Selfridge’s blood, not to rob, for 
there was nothing in the room that he cared for; 
and yet, he was there to rob—to filch from the miser’s 
tongue, unguarded in his sleep, the secret that the 
old man hugged to himself, and loved better than his 
life! Night after night, when the house was wrapped 
in sleep, had the dwarf crouched here by the miser’s 
bed, striving to get from his sleep-mutterings the clue 
to his secret—and striving so far in vain. The old 
man had, indeed, had bad dreams, but they were, 
unknown to him, prompted by the crouching hunch- 
back at bis elbow, in the still hours of the night; and 
the excitement that brought upon him the wild fever 
in which the opening chapter of our narrative found 
him was the excitement that resulted from these 
mysterious night interviews of the sleeping with the 
wakeful! 

Bending his head upon the counterpane, Jarvey 
whispered, not loudly, but in a shrill undertone: 

‘ Your money, Ralph Selfridge—your money! Ho 
ho, old miser—your money!” 

The sleeper stirred uneasily in his slumber, and 
murmured some inarticulate answer. 

“ Your money—your money—your money!” Jar- 
vey whispered again, in a slightly elevated key. 
‘My money; yes, my money—mine, mine, my—” 
came in a confused mumble from the lips of the 
sleeping miser; and yet the marked accent that he 
placed on the pronoun showed most significantly that 
his mind, even in sleep, had grasped the idea, 

“ No—not yours,” the dwarf eagerly whispered 
back, and bent his face nearer to the sleeper’s, on the 
counterpane. ‘“ Your money now, Ralph—but how 
did you get it? Did you steal-it?” © 
The miser tossed his whole body upon the bed, and 
muttered. His mumbling was without meaning for 
some minutes, and then the ear of the dwarf caught 
a few detached words: 

‘Mine, mine—all mine! They lied—none of it his 
—Jarvey—foolish fellow—my money—my—my— 
mine—”’ . 

His voice sank away into unintelligible mutterings, 
and in a moment he was apparently sleeping quietly 
again. 

“What of Jarvey?” the dwarf whispered, but it 
was useless. Even in his sleep the grasping soul of 
the miser would not entertain any idea of money ex- 
cept as connected with his own posseesior s; and now, 
after another groan, he would only mumble and mut- 
ter, “‘ Not Jarvey—mine—mine—my—” 

The dwarf sat silent for a moment; and then soft- 
ly clutching the bed-spread with his long fingers, he 
cautiously raised himself until his face was hardly 
two hands’ breadth from the sleeper’s. 

“ Your money, vld man—where’s your money?” 

“ Safe, safe!” He spoke the words distinctly, ard 
then lapsed away into more mutterings. ‘Safe and 
sound—safe hid—look—guess—reach—money is safe 
—safe—” 

“ Where is it?” and the lips of the dwarf were now 
at the miser’s ear. 

“ Safe hid,”” was all that the sleeper said, except- 
ing that he said it over and over, in different tones, 
and with different inflections; as if exulting in the 
satisfaction that the assurance afforded him. 

“Tt’s not safe,” the dwarf eagerly whispered. 
** Where is it? It’s not safe; thieves and robbers 
are after it—thieves—” 

The charm was suddenly broken ; the mystic thread 
of sleep and the sense of security weré rudely broken 
by the utterance of these words, so terrible to the 
miser; and awakening with a start, he sat upright, 
and vociferating at the top of his shrill, shricking 
voice, the words which had alarmed bis slumber: 





dreamed of the thoughts which at that moment oc- 
cupied the mind of Jarvey, or the designs that he 


them. 

For at least half an hour more the dwarf waited— 
waited until there was no light to be seen anywhere 
in the house, and antil he was satisfied that all its 
inmates slept. He had heard Miss Rachel lock and 
bolt the front door, and be did not attempt to enter 
the house in that way, but went round to the rear 











Was stealthily endeavoring to carry forward, there | 
would have been little sleep or rest for either of | the first sign of alarm; and while the miser was 


‘Thieves! Robbers! Thieves! Robbers! Help— 
help! Thieves! Thieves! Thieves!” _ 
Jarvey was again upon his hands and knees, at 


| screaming at the top of his voice, he was crawling 

from the room. He had no time to spare; as he had 
, Teached the head of the basement stairs the loud 
; bang of a door upon the second floor above him ad- 
; monished him that the household was aroused, and 
; by the time he had descended the stairs and curled 
' him-elt up like a ball in the darkness, Paul Selfridge 
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came running down into the hall in his night-dress, 
& pistol in one hand and a lighted taper in the other. 

The dwarf waited a moment until he also heard 
Rachet’s light step descending and passing into the 
miser’s chamber, and then he threw off his coat and 
waistcoat, tumbled bis hair, and sleepily stumbled 
up the stairs, and into the room where Paul and 
Rachel were standing by their father’s bed, trying to 
soothe him to quiet. 

* Somebody was in this room!” he vociferated, in a 
tone hardly less loud than that with which he had 
shouted forth the alarm. “Some thief was here, 
looking for my money—for my poor little money. 
They can’t have it—they shan’t have it!” 

** No father, no; they shall not touch it,” Rachel 
said, The old man continued, however, to exclaim 





that there was a thief in the house, and that he had 
been in bis room; and when Jarvey entered, he ap- 
pealed to him to say whether he had heard or seen | 
the would-be robber. No; Jarvey was glad to say 
he had not; the doors were both locked, and nobody | 
could get into the house; and he was certain that no 
one had been in the house, except those who belonged | 
in it. 

Still trembling and shaking with his fright, the 
miser fretted and whined for the safety of his treas- 
ure until he dozed away into another sleep; and 
then, in his dreains, his heart’s idol, his money, was 
still with him. 

Nothing farther occurred at the Place before day- 
light worthy of note, excepting that Rachel, against 
her brother’s earnest remonstrance, passed the night 
on the sofa in her father’s room. 


+ 


TRAPPIST MONKS. 


There are several Trappist monasteries on the con- 
tinent ot Europe. One of the principal is in Belgi- 
um ; and at that institution the discipline is very aus- 
tere. The main principle of the Trappists appears 
to be a devotion of themselves to a mortifying and 
abstemious life; everything approaching to luxury 
or comfort being carefully avoided by them; and, in- 
deed, discomfort and misery in all things being intro- 
duced into their habite. Tuieir flannel shirt is 
changed but once in three weeks; they are shaved 
but once a month; they sleep on straw mattresses, 
with but a single blanket over them. Formerly they 
slept on bare planks, but the Pope, considering this 
part of their discipline too severe, and injurious to 
their health, directed its discontinuance. No fires are 
allowed, even at this season of the year, in any part 
of the house, except in the kitchen, printing-room, 
strangers’ common room, and in the ante-room of the 
refectory during dinner, to keep their meals warm— 
which last provision would appear to be somewhat 
inconsistent refinement. For seven months in the 
year, their only meal in each twenty-four hours, ex- 
cept three ounces of bread in the evening, is a din- 
ner at twelve,at which neither flesh, fish nor fowl 
is eaten. A pint of beer, however, is allowed to 
each. During the remaining months, some small ad- 
dition may be made to the three ounces of bread in 
the evening. With the exception of the two superi- 
ors, and those others of them whose duties positive- 
ly require the permission, they are strictly forbidden 
to speak, either to each other or to strangers; nor 
are private friendships permitted among them, or 
signs of kindly greeting or recognition from one to 
another. They have no private cells, but sleep to- 
gether in two dormitories. They attend, in every 
twenty-four hours, eight different ceremonials or 
tervices; the first taking place between two and four 
ia the morning, the next at half- past five, in the win- 
ter, and possibly earlier in the summertime. On 
special fast days, and seasons of penitence, the num- 
ber and length of these services are increased. ‘They 
moreover fill up, with private devotions and medita- 
tions, every moment of their day which is not occu- 
pied by their regular fixed duties and employments. 
No temale is allowed to set foot in the premises, ex- 
cept that the poor women, who come to the place to 
beg provisions, are received in the chamber in the 
gate-house; where also, ladies accompanying vis- 
iturs are admitted; but beyond this there is no pass- 
ing for petticoats. 


———_+ wee 


HOW TO GET SLEEP. 

This is to many persons a matter of high impor- 
tance. Nervous persons who are troubled with 
wakefulness and excitability usually have a strong 
tendency of blood to the brain, with cold extremi- 
ties. The pressure of blood on the brain keeps it in 
a stimulated or wakeful’state, and the pulsations in 
the head are often painful. Let them rise and chafe 
the body and extremities with a towel or brush, or 
rub smartly with the hand to promote circulation 
and withdraw the excessive amount of blood from 
the brain, and they will fall asleep in a few moments. 
A cold bath, or a sponge bath, and rubbing, or a 
good run, or a rapid walk in the open air, or going 

up and down the stairs a few times just before retir- 
ing, will aid in equalizing circulation and promoting 
sleep. These rules are simple and easy of applica- 
tion in the castle or cabin, and may minister to the 
comfort of thousands who would freely spend money 
for an anodyne to promote ‘‘ Nature’s sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep.” 
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Hardly any original thoughts on mental or social 
subjects ever make their way among mankind, or as- 
sume their proper importance in the minds even of 
their inventors until aptly selected words or phrases 
have, as it were, nailed them down and held them 








LUCK IN FAMILIES. 


ONE day a man was lounging about in the grounds ' 
of Ashton Hall, the fine old seat of the Smythes. | 
He knew the place well. A near relative of his had 





| been housekeeper therefor years. He had made it 


his business to collect all the information he could 
respecting the family. The estates attached to the 
title weré very great, producing a rent-roll estimated 
not far from thirty thousand a year. The lord of 
these large possessions, in a broken and uncertain 
state, was ill at the Hall. The day on which this 
man was prowling about the grounds was destined to 
be the baronet’s last on earth. The next morning he 
was found dead in his bed. That this man was in 
the grounds that day there is no doubt; the tact is 
proved and is uncontested. A remarkable sort of 
wan, quite middle-aged, with great precision of dress 
and manner, sallow, iron-gray, dressed in black; one 
who described himself as a schoolmaster and lec- 
turer, and who looked the character. This was 
' stated—that this eventfal evening he sought and ob- 
tained an interview with the baronet; that he an- 
nounced himself as his nephew, the son of his eldest 
brother by a previous marriage, the rightful heir to 
the title and estates which he had so long improperly 
enjoyed. Theold man was thrown intosuch a dread- 
ful state of perturbation, that the visitor added, that 
bis object was to establish his rights for his family 
and not to disturb him in possession. The baronet 
was unable to resist the proofs of relationship, and 
acknowledged his nephew, giving him a fifty-pound 
note, and promising to make an arrangement. The 
shock, however, was too much for him, and he died 
next morning. 

Great doubt was thrown upon the statement 
whether this man, who called himself Sir Richard 
Hugh Smythe, and whom his enemies called John 
Provis, ever had this fatal interview with the baronet. 
However that may be, at his death the estates passed 
to his daughter Florence and her issue. The claim- 
ant, however, by no means lost sight of his case. He 
collected a great deal of oral testimony, not forget- 
ting Bible, pictures, seals, rings, certificates calcu- 
lated to sustain his cause. He was a poor man, and 
had no means of pushing bis claim. At last lawyers 
were found who looked favorably on his case, and 
were willing to stake their money on it. Some men- 
tion was made of a bond of twenty thousand pounds; 
and it was stated that for every pound advanced, 
there was an annuity to be paid. The case eventual- 
ly came on for trial at Gloucester, before Mr. Justice 
Coleridge and a special jury. Mr. Bovill, the present 
Lord Chief Justice, in the absence of his seniors, 
Sir F. Kelly and Mr. Keating, conducted the plain- 
tiff’s case, and Sir Frederick Thesiger led an army of 
five counsel for the defendant. The claim was that 
he was the son of Sir Hugh Smythe, who married 
Jane, the only daughter of Count Vandenbergh, by 
Jane, daughter of Msjor Goodkin of Court Mac- 
sherry. 

Sir Hugh Smythe gave his evidence with the ut- 
most coolness. While his own counsel was examin- 
ing him, there was nothing to check the easy flow of 
autobiographic narrative. He recounted his earliest 
impressions: how, while under the carpenter’s roof 
of the name of Provis, he was treated like a little 
lord in the village; how ladies of the highest rank 
visited him ; and how the Marchioness of Bath, when 
he was only thirteen, gave him fifteen hundred 
pounds which had belonged to his mother, and vari- 
ous documents necessary to establish his birth. He 
said that his reputed futher, John Provis, of War- 
minster, a carpenter, gave him a Bible, some jewelry 
belonging to his mother, his father’s portrait, and a 
brooch marked “Jane Goodkin.” It was also stated 
that he was for some time at Winchester School. He 
gave an account how he had been a lecturer on edu- 
cational subjects, in this country and abroad, and 
then turned lecturer on oratory, and actually lectur- 
ed before the queen at Buckingham Palace. The 
truth of this statement was left untested. When, 

however, the witness got into the hands of Sir Fred- 
erick Thesiger, there ensued one of the most memo- 
rable and searching cross-examinations known in 
forensic history. In the first place, the educational 
leeturer altogether broke down in his spelling. Asked 
to spell “ vicissitudes,” he spelt it ‘‘ vissicitudes ;” 
and when there was a laugh, he said he could give 
authority for such spelling in the dictionaries. Asked 
to spell “‘ scrutiny,” he spelt it “* screwteny,” and in- 
sisted to the judge that many persons spelt it in that 
way. He spelt “whom,” ‘“‘whome,” and “set 
aside,” ‘‘sett asside.” In his speaking he had the 
curious habit of thus doubling his consonants; and 
one of the signatures impugned as forgery, was 
** Dobbson,”’ instead of ‘‘ Dobson.” This false spell- 
ing constantly appeared in the documents, and so 
impugned their authenticity. He got very restless 
as Sir Frederick’s cross-examination increased in 
severity. He declared he would say nothing except 
in answer to a question. He used some insulting ex- 
pression to counsel. At one time he sat down terri- 
fied and exhausted by the process of cross examina- 
tion. An anonymous letter was sent to the judge, 
which he produced in court, urging that he ought 
not to be unfairly pressed. At six o’clock in the even- 
ing, the cross-examination was suspended until the 
following morning. 

The next morning, a telegraphic despatch reached 
Sir Frederick Thesiger from town. This was a sig- 
nal instance of the advantages of publicity in trials, 
and of the facilities afforded by the electric telegraph. 

It was said that the electric wires hanged John Ta- 
well, and they were almost equally fatal to the cause 


sent word that he could give some important infor- 
mation. Messages were interchanged, and Sir Fred- 
erick was requested to ask him whether he had not 
directed the name of Goodkin to be engraved on the 
brooch. He now completely broke down under ex- 
amination. He turned very pale, and asked permis- 
sion to leave the court to recruit himself. Had he 
done this he might have escaped, and have avoided 
his coming doom. At last, Sit Frederick put the 
terrible question whether He bad not been in jail for 
horse - stealing during some period of eighteen 
months, of which he bad given a very different ac- 
count? Then Sir Frederick, taking up the tele- 
graphic message, amid breatbleas silence, asked him 
whether he had not directed the name of Goodkin to 
be engraved on the brooch, by a jeweller in Oxford 
street, a short time before? The witness acknow- 
ledged that he had. There was tbe utmost sensation 
at this avowal. Of course there was an end of the 
case. There were many more witnesses—about a 
hundred and thirty, including both sides—to be ex- 
amined, but this utter failure of the principal wit- 
ness settled the case. The counsel for the plaintiff 
threw up their briefs. The unhappy man was im- 
mediately ordered into custody by the judge tor will- 
ful and corrupt perjury, and was received by a javelin 
man in a neighboring apartment. It was stated that 
there were about eighty witnesses in attendance to 
disprove every alleged fact in his case; and the 
Smythe family spent some six thousand pounds in 
overthrowing this monstrous claim. 

He was afterwards tried at Gloucester for forgery, 
and sentenced to twenty years’ transportation. So 
heavy were the stakes for which he had played—title 
and fortune on the one hand and transportation on 
the other. The whole history of this wonderful fab- 
ric of deception came out on the criminal trial. The 
one strange fact was that he certainly had received } 
some education at Winchester College. Otherwise 
there never was a clearer case of imposture, without 
even the slenderest basis for the huge superstructure 
of deceit. His own sister identified him as the plain 
workman’s son. There never had been the least 
doubt about his name, though he had turned lecturer 
and assumed another. His career was traced step by 
step. It was shown that he was a man of bad char- 
acter, with a large intermixture of the fool, and at 
one time had been under sentence of death for 
horse. stealing. 

It has struck me that the career of the late Baron 
Ward, who, from a stable: boy, became Prime Minis- 
ter of Parma, was a remarkable instance of luck and 
desert. Labridge an account of him by one who 
knew him well. 

“‘I cannot tell the exact year in which Ward en- 
tered the Duke of Lucca’s service—it must have been 
between 1825 and 1830. He was forsome years in the 
ducal stables, when his cleverness and good conduct 
attracted the favorable notice of his master. And 
as he was very fond of the English, he wished to at- 
tach Ward more closely to his immediate service; 
and notwithstanding bis equestrian skill, he decided 
upon removing him from his stables, and making 
him his under valet de chambre. Ward owed his 
promotion entirely to his high character, integrity, 
and scrupulous English cleanliness. Ward’s rise in 
the service of the Duke of Lucca was extremely grad- 
ual, and was the result, not of capricious favor, but 
of the most well-grounded appreciation of his long- 
tried worth and his rare intelligence. His extraor- 
dinary good sense and practical ability became grad- 
ually more and more apparent. The duke svon be- 
gan to see that his advice was good in matters far be- 





yond the departments of his stable and his wardrobe. 
He accordingly consulted him in many perplexed and 


for him an unbounded influence with his master, 


personal attendant, then of intendant of his stables 
and household, then of controller of his privy purse, 
then of Minister of State, and, in fact, Prime Minis- 
ter, with baronial titles and manifold knightly deco- 
rations. Such was the elevation to which Ward had 
ascended at the present epoch of his history. He 
was the trusted adviser of his master in the knottiest 


difficult points of international policy with other 
States, and the highest authority in all home affairs. 
He was one of those men of action who speedily dis- 
tinguish themselves wherever the game ot life is to 
be played; quick to discern the character of those 
around him,and prompt to avail himself of their 
knowledge. Little hampered by the conventionali- 
ties which impose trammels on men born in an ele- 
vated station, and_ refined by elegant breeding, he 
generally attained his ol ject by a coup de main before 
others had arranged their plans to oppose him. To 
these qualities, so instrumental to his success, he 
added a most rugged, unyielding honesty, and a loyal, 
single-hearted attachment to the person of his prince. 
Strong in his own conscious rectitude, and in the con- 
fiding regard of his sovereign, Ward stood alone and 
fearless against all the wiles and machinations of his 
formidable rivals, who, although armed against 
counter wiles and counter machinations, were quite 
unprepared against straightforward honesty. One 
day about this time, when he antered the duke’s 
room, he found him occupied with pencil and paper. 








fast. 


of the pseudo baronet. A jeweller in Oxford street 


‘ Ward,’ said his Royal Highness, ‘I am drawing a 


questions of foreign politics, the arbiter of the mest | 


; torical occurrences. 
difficult cases as they bappened to occur; and he in- eyent had happened in his memory? 
variably found sach benefit from the advice of his , Field,” said Jenkins; ‘‘ I being then turned twelve 
new counsellor, that he began to regard him as al- | years of age.” How did he live? ‘“ By thatching 
most infallible. The zeal and address which Ward | and salmon-fishing. I was thatching when served 
disp layed in the arrangement of some affair prcecured | with your subycena, and can dub a hook with any 


who, soon after this, strongly urged him to accept of brought more cross questioning. His reply was con- 
@ portfolio, and to assume the public position of a sistent and still more confirmatory. When eleven or 
Minister of State. This proposition Ward refused | twelve years old, he said, he was sent to Northaller- 
point blank. The groom was elevated to the post of ; ton in the North Riding with a horse-load of arrows 


coat of arms for you. As a mark of the esteem in 
which you are held by the duchtes as well as myself, 
you shall have armorial bearings compounded of her 
arms and my own. I will give you the silver cross of 
Savoy with the gelden fleur de ly of France in dex- 
ter chief.” With many expressions of gratitude for 
the honor which was about to be conferred upon him, 
he asked permission to add something emblematic of 
his native country; and-as he had heard that coats 
of arms sometimes had supporters, he would like to 
have the cross@f Savoy and the lily of Bourbon sup- 
ported by English John Bulls. ‘So be it,’ said the 
duke. ‘ You shall bave two bulls regardant for your 
supporters ;’ and thus the arms of Baron Ward may 
be found in ‘ Burke’s Peerage’ among those of En- 
glishmen who bave obtained foreign titles: Ona 
field gules, a cross argent, in the dexter chief, a shield 
azure, surmounted by a royal crown, 2nd charged 
with a fleur de lys or; supporters, two bulls revar- 
dant proper. In the beginning of the year 1854, 
Charles III., Duke of Parma, waa suddenly removed 
from this world by a mysterious and violewt death. 
One of the first acts of the duchees, his widow, forced 
by its popularity among the subjects of her infant 
son, was to depose Baron Ward from his ministry, 
and send him into banishment. Ward was removed 
from the evil to come, and war called to exchange 
this world for a better before the last fatal outburst 
of ruin on the family to whom he had devoted the 
energies of his virtuous and useful life. After he 
was s0 suddenly and so harshly sacrificed by the 
course of events, and a vain attempt to conciliate 
public favor, he entirely retired from public affairs. 
Prince Metternich truly characterized him when, 
after the revolution of 1848, he visited that illustri- 
ous minister in his retirement at Brighton, by greet- 
ing him as a ‘ Heaven-born diplomatist.” He under- 
took a large farming establishment in the neighbor- 
hood of Vienna, and spent his last few hours in the 
erjoyment of domestic happiness with his wife and 
children. In 1858, Baron Ward died at the age of 
forty-nine; and he has left us a memorable example 
how integrity, talent and courage can raise a man 
from the lowest position to ride on the high places of 
the earth, and to bean honor to his native coun- 
try.” © 


+ > 


A VERY OLD MAN. 


Henry Jenkins is said to have been born at B 1- 
ton-upon-Swale, Yorkshire, in 1500, and to have fol- 
lowed the active employment of fisherman for about 
a hundred and forty years. Being produced as a wit- 
ness at a trial at the Yorkshire assizes to prove a con- 
tested right of way, he swore to near one hundred 
and fifty years’ memory, during all of which time he 
remembered the right of way. ‘‘ Beware what you 
are swearing,” said the judge; ‘“‘ there are two men 
in the court each above eight: —‘hey have both sworn 
they have known no such right of way.” ‘ Those 
men,” replied Jenkins, “ are boys to me;” upon 
which the judge inquired of those men how old they 
took Jankins to be. Their answer was, they knew 
Jenkins well, but not his age, for that he was a very 
old man when they were boys. 

Evidence equally satisfactory and more precise, as 
it goes to fix his age exactly, was elicited by jaicial 
cross-questioning, founded on comparison of histori- 
cal dates. Being brought before a court of law to 
give evidence, he testified to one hundred and twenty 
years, having been born before parish-registers were 
kept, these only being established by the 30th of 
Henry VIII. This seemed so extraordinary, that 
Jenkins was cross-questioned with reference to his- 
What remarkable battle or 
“ Flodden 





man in Yorkshire.” Reference to Fivdden Field 


to be used in the battle of Flodden Field. From 
Northallerton the arrows were sent on to the field of 
battle by a bigger boy, allthe men being employed 
getting in the harvest. The battle of Fl »dden Field 
was fought September 8th, 1513. Being further ques- 
tioned, Jenkins said that he had been butler to Lord 
Conyers of Hornby Castle, when Marmaduke Brole- 
lay, lord abbot of Countains, did frequently visit his 
lord, and drink a hearty glass with him; that his 
lord often sent him to inquire how the abbot did, 
who always sent for him to his lodgings, and after 
ceremonies, besides wassel (a liquor matie from ap- 
ples, sugar and ale), ordered him a quarter of a yard 
of roast beef for his dinner (for that monasteries did 
deliver their guests meat by measure), and a great 
black jack of strong drink. Being next questioned 
whether he remembered the dissolution of religious 
houses, he said, ‘‘ Very well;” that he was between 
thirty and forty years old when the order came to 
dissolve thosé in Yorkshire; that great lamentations 
was made, and the county all in a tumult when the 
monks were turned out. After this sort of evidence, 
it will be impossible, I think, to refase credence to 
this very old man’s tale. 





+ 


“Wonderful things are done now-a-days,” said 
Mr. Timmins; “‘ The doctor has given Flack’s boy & 
new lip from his cheek.” ‘‘Ah,” said the lady, 
“many’s the time I have known a pair taken from 





“mine, and no very paintul operation either.” 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











SCOTCH PEARLS. 


Scofch pearls have again come inte fashion. The 
revival of the public taste in their favor may be at- 
tributed, partly to the recent failure of the Manaar 
fisberies in Ceylon, partly to the cheapness of the | 
western gem, and in some measure, perhaps, to the 
fact that large quantities have been purchased by 
Queen Victoria and the Empress Eugenie. Some 
titteen years ago, these pearls were scarce and light- 
ly esteemed ; but, owing to the exertigps of a Ger- 
man merchant, and the care taken by Pim to select 
and exhibit the best specimens, the trade, which had 
languished for about a century, has very largely re- 
yived, and is now recognized as a legitimate branch 
of the business of the dealer in precious stones, 

People are so much accustomed, when pearls are 
spoken of, to picture to themselves the Persian Gulf 
and its swart Eastern divers, that they rarely think 
of the produce of their own shores, or imagine that 
the fine, delicate, pink-hued treasures which they 
admire inthe windows of the jewellers, have been 
fished up out of their own native rivers. And yet 
this is.not only so, but the practice of wading in the 
streams to fish for the mussels containing the pearl 
dates back almost to antiquity. Long before the jew- 
eller’s art had become so common as to place orna- 
ments for bodily decoration within reach of the mul- 
titude, pearls of great size and beauty were to be 
found in Scotland, in the possession of the humble, 
who, though they could not fail to admire them, were 
quite ignorant of their value. Rather more than a 
century ago, some artist, cunning in the detection of 
precious stones, proclaimed their worth, and a brisk 
trade in pearls sprang up between the bleak north of 
Scotland and the wealthy marts of the English me- 
tropolis. The fishing was contined to Perthsbire and 
one or two counties beyond the Grampians; but the 
chief seat of the industry was at the head water of 
the river Tay. 

For a time the dwellers on the banks of the Tay 
were zealous, and pearls worth thousands of pounds 
were sent up to the London jewellers; but for a hun- 
dred years—between 1761 and 1861—either trom lack 
of zeal on the part of the fishers, or from the falling 
off in the supply of the shell-fish, the fisheries were 
allowed to full into disuse. During that long inter- 
val, Scotch pearls, which had before been plentiful 
were only to be found in certain shops and at wide 
intervals; or, if one of more than ordinary excellence 
turned up, it had been found by accident in the bed 
of one of the pearl rivers during a more than ordi- 
narily dry season. So matters remained until about 
1860. Then, a German gentleman travelling in Scot- 
land, having his attention directed to some gems 
procured in the northern streams, was struck by 
their elegance and the peculiar tint which distin- 
guished them notably from pearlsof the East. Him- 
self well acquainted with precious stones, he at once 
recognized the value of the Scotch pearl, and the im- 
portant place it might be made to take in modern 
jewelry. Making inquiries on that subject, he dis- 
covered that there was at that time only one known 
pearl-fisher in all Scotland, and that the produce of 
his exertions did not reach the jewellers, but was 
sold to a private customer. The German felt per- 
suaded that pearls were to be found in considerable 
abundance in certain Scotch rivers, and that all that 
was requisite to secure a large supply was, to hold 
out sume inducement to the poor people to search for 
the mussels. Fullof his project, he travelled through 
the districts of Tay, Doon and Don, and succeeded 

in purchasing frcm the poor cottagers a great many 
pearls which they had fished for their own amuse- 
ment, and which they merely kept as curiosities, 
not esteeming them of any particular value. The 
price given for. the gems roused their cupidity, and a 
general desire for mussel-fishing was created—a de- 
sire which arose into something like a mania when 
the merchant announced that he would purchase as 
Many good pearis, at the same price, as could be fur- 
warded to him through the post to Edinburgh. 

Before he completed his circuit, the prospect of 
large and easily-earned gains had acted like a charm 
upon hundreds, and sent them to the rivers. Those 
who were otherwise employed during the day devot- 
ed the hours of the long summer nights to diligent 
search after the coveted shells; while boys and old 
persons, who had no regular avocations, waded day 
atter day where there was promise of reward. In 
the course of time pearls of all kinds, good, bad and 
indifferent, began to flow in upon the originator of 
the idea, from Ayrshire, from Perthshire, and from 
Highland regions far beyond the Grampiaus. He 
found himself the possessor of a cullection which, tor 
richness and variety, has seldom been surpassed. A 
trade in this class of gems was opened; the patron- 
age of royalty was obtained; and once again Scutch 
pearls became known. 

The principal rivers in which the pearl-mussel is 
found, are the Tay, the Don, the Teith, the Forth, 
the Ythan, the Doon, the Spey, the Ugie and the 
Earn, The shell-fish in the smaller of these streams 
have been nearly exhausted by severe spoliation to 
which they have been subjected; but in the classic 
Doon of Burns and the upper reaches of the Tay, the 
fishings still yield profitable resulta. When the yic'd 
of pearl-mussels was at its highest, and public attcn- 
tion was largely directed to the subject, a theory was 
advanced to the effect that the shell-fish in which the 
pearl grows, was only to be found in rivers whose 
sources were in lochs, but this was easily refuted by 
the fact that four of the pearl rivers are known not to 


rivers contained only a comparatively small number 

that had been swept downward, and gradually ac- 

cumulated at the elbows of the streams. ‘The latter 

supposition was strengthened in consequence of # 

number of pearls having been accidentally discovered 

in Loch Venachar. Dredging experiments were con- 

ducted to test the truth of the new theory, but they 

ended in failure. Very few mussels were found, and 

those were so much scattered, and in some in- 

stances so covered with mud, as to make the toil of 
search heavy, and the reward light. The hope of 
finding large beds of the valuable shell-fish in the 
lakes was abandoned, and the operations were con- 

fined to the rivers. ‘ 

The mode of fishing is primitive in its simplicity. 

No expense is incurred, no instruments are required. 

There is no mystery in the craft. Nothing is needed 

but patience. Men, women and children are reward- 
ed indiscriminately; tor skill does not avail. To 
search the bed of astream until a collection of the 
mussels is discovered, is the first care; and this is 
often the most tedious part of the work. If these 
fresh-water shell-fish lay in such extensive clusters 
as their brethren of the salt water, a bank of them 
might be lighted upon, but they congregate in com- 
paratively small numbers, and if the river have a 
muddy bottom, the search is almost hopeless. Once 
discovered, however, the operation of fishing them 
out is easy. The fisher wades into the river, armed: 
with a long stick, one end of which has a simple slit 
in it made by a knife. This stick he pokes down 
among the shells, and brings them up firmly wedged 
in the slit. He tosses the shells ashore, as he gets 
them, and usually does not leave off until he gets a 
goodly heap. Sometimes he has only to wade above 
the knees, and can pick up the mussels by stooping; 
but more frequently the water covers his hips, and 
at times he is immersed almost to the armpits; on 
which occasions he must dive with his head below 
the current. On some of the streams the people have 
hit on the expedient of raking the bed with a large 
iron rake and bringing the mussels ashore; but the 
cleft stick is the popular way. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) — 
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GERMANIA LODGE, BOSTON. 
The following is a list of the Germania Lodge of 
Boston, recently elected and installed: 
Otto Kramer, W. M. 
Geo. J. Walther, S. W. 
Peter Haeberle, J. W. 
Fred Siebert, Treasurer. 
Fred Blocklinger, Secretary. 
Charles Stephan, S. D. 
‘Jacob Wolf, J. D. 
Julius Elson, S. S. 
Samuel Ebriich, J. 8. 
Gottlieb Scherer, Marshal. 
Ernst Weinhold, Chaplain. 
J.C. Milter, I. 8. 
Geo. H. Pike, Tiler. 











MEDFORD, MAss.—At the annuai communication 
of the Mystic R A. Chapter, Medford, Mass, the 
following Companions were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: Alfred Haskell, M. E. H. P.; Smith 
B. Harrington, E. K.; Amos B. Morss, E. § ; Geo. 
B. Green, Treasurer; Parker R. Litchtield, Secre- 
tary; Rev. Benj. H. Davis, Chaplain; James P. 
Richardson, C. H.; Charles D. Archibald, P. 8.; J. 
R. Kendall, R. A. C.; George H. Spurr, M. 31 V ; 
Isaac B. Kendall, M. 2d V.; A. D. Morse, M. Ist V.; 
N. T. Merritt, Organist; Bevj. Pace, Tiler. 





Masonic FuNERAL.—The funeral of Bro. Var- 
num S. Holt, late of Boston, but recently of Bricks- 
burgh, N. J., at which latter place he died on the 
28th ult., was held from the residence of his sun, 
Joseph G. Holt, Harvard street, Cambridge, Sunday 
afternoon. The services were conducted at the house 
by the Rev. B. F. Bowles, of the Firet Universalist 
Church, and were attended by a concourse of relatives 
and friends. Amicable Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons, together with delegations from Mt. Olivet, 
Mizpah and Patnam Lodges, were preseut, and fol- 
lowed the remains to the Cambri ge Cemetery, where 
they were interred under the Masonic rites of burial, 








HARTLAND, Mxu.—A correspondent writing from 
Hartland, Me., says that Corinthian Lodge, of that 
place has a pew and commodious hall with conve- 
nient anterooms. ‘I'he Lodge is officered as follows: 
S. Z. Leslie, W. M.; J. L. Field, S. W.; C. Blake, 
Jr., J. W ; H. Pushor, Treasurer; G. A. Towle, 
Secretary; O. Williams, S. D.; H. Magoon, Jr D.; 
C Williams, S. S.; 8. Ham, J. S.; John S. Page, 
Tiler. 





CAMBRIDGE CITy, IxpIANA.—A Sir Knight from 
Cambridge City, Indiana, furnishes us with the fol- 
lowing list of cfficers ot Cambridge Commandery : 





issue from lakes. . This point set at rest, it was next 
thought that the head-quarters, so to epeak, of the 
much prized mussel was in the locks, and that the 
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Sir N. R. Bennett, E. C ; Sir George A. Johnson, 
Gen.; Sir I. N. Beard, C. G ; Sir Thomax Newby, 


Prelate; Sir Robert Patterson, S. W.; Sir O. H. P. | 


Little, J. W.; Sir Henry Hammel, Treasurer; Sir | 
Kos. Whelan, Recorder; Sir James Newby, W.; Sir | 
N. Jones, Sw. B.; Sir B. Beard, St. B.; Sir Silas 
Canfield, Cap. Guard. 








PULASKI, NEw YorxkK.—A correspondent wishes | 
us to publish the following relative to Pulaski, N. Y. | 
Masonry: | 
At a regular communication of Sandy Creek Lodge, ! 
F. and A. M., beld Friday evening, Dec. 25th, 1868, 
the following officers were elected and installed fur 
the ensuing year: G. N. Harding, W. M.; Jos. A. | 
Clark, 8. W.; Wm. D. Ferguson, J. W.; H. L. Howe, 
Treasurer; D. E. Wilds, Secretary; Rev. Ward 
Sprague, Chaplain; E. W. Bianchard, S. D.; Geo. 
Wart, J. D.; F.H. Pruyne. and H. A. Hall, Stew- 
ards; Myron Walch, Tiler. 





URBANO, OHIO. 
A correspondent, writing from Urbano, Ohio, gives 
us the following Masonic news: 
On Thursday evening, last week, the members of ; 
Harmony Lodge, No. 8, F. and A. M., together with | 
their wives, making a company of about two hun- 
dred, convened at the Court House, to witness the | 
installation of the officers elected for the ensuing | 
year, as follows: John T. Zombro, W.M.; Samuel 
M. Rock, S. W.; M. L. Albright, J W.; Jacob C. 
Jones, S. D.; George Mayse, J. D.; Jacob M. Gard- 
ner, Treasurer; Kersey Roberts, Secretary; Jacob 
Armstrong, Tiler; J. H. Patrick, G Eilis, Stewards. 
The installation ceremonies were conducted by Bro. 
Jobn Russell in his usual excellent and impressive 
manner. After the ceremonies were closed, the 
Lodge repaired to their Hall, closed up the business 
of the evening, and returned to the Court Hvuse. 
Soon after their return, the entire company partook 
ofa sumptuous repast, prepared for the occasion. 
The committee, and the ladies who had the matter 
in charge, deserve great credit for the handsome 
manner in which the company were served. All ap- 
peared to be highly pleased with the entertainment. 
After supper the company engaged in pleasant con- 
versation, singing of Masonic Odes, and at the sea- 
sonable hour of 11 o’clock dispersed tv their re- 
spective homes, feeling that they had spent a pleas- 
ant, festive evening. 





{Written for our Masonic Department.) 


TRUE CHARITY. 
BY MABIA J. BISHOP. 


To the Mass. Grand Lodge, r:spectfully inscribed: 
Tell it not to a friend—tell it not to a foe— 
The errand of mercy on which thou must go, 
On earth whisper naught of thy deed of love, 
Or it echoeth not through the arches above. 


Go, bind up the wound that is dripping with gore, 
Thy wine and thy oil on the sufferer pour; 
Then tenderly bear him to sheltering inn, 
But tell not the deed to the selfish within, 


See where the pale orphan is dying for bread; 
So, on thy strong shoulder support the young head, 
Fold close the thin form to thy pitying breast, 
Give it food—give it shelter—hush, there let it rest. 


Hark! yonder the sound of the funeral bier, 

That claims from the stranger one pitying tear; 
Behold that bowed form mo.ing trembling and slow, 
It tells that the widow hath deepened her woe. 


From her home, long ago, all its idols have fled; 
Her darling—her beautiful sleeps with the dead. 
Press through the cold wor!d to the desolate one, 
And be her protector—her brother— her son! 


Hush! leave to the Pharisee, haughty and proud, 
The trumpet that heralds his charities loud; 

Be thine the meek love and Nazarene tread, 
That far in the wilderness casteth its bread. 


Yes, leave to the world, and its annals of fame, 
To write in large letters false charity's name; 
While thine be the smile and the anthem above, 
The angelic plaudit of unselfish love. 





CHATSWORTH, ENGLAND. 

The following is an account of a visit to Chatsworth, 
the country seat of the Duke of Devonshire: 

Past a magnificent group of flower-beds, we are 
led to the foot of an artificial waterfall, or rather 
series of waterfalls. Just at present the water does 
not happen to be turned on; but our guide is oblig- 
ing. Hegivesa mysterious whistle, which commu- 
nicates with some unseen agent. ‘‘ The falls,” we 
are told, “ will soon be full.” We wait a tew minutes, 
and then we hear a kind of a gurgling echo; it is the 
water in the distance. Another minute, and then 
along the whole gradual descent of more than a hun- 
dred feet the stream comes, making at each separate 
step a species of tiny cataract. The effect is charm- 
ing. Seen trom one of the library windows it has 
the appearance of being one continuous sheet of 
water. This, however, is but the first of marvels. 
You walk on; on each side of you are rocks towering 
occasionally to a height of a hundred feet or so. They 
are all artificial, Under the superintendence of Sir 
Joseph Paxton, they have all been placed in their 
present position. The stream which you see leap- 
ing down the crags flows not by nature but by art. 
If you look up you will see a large plantation of pine 
trees. Well, beyond that is the Chatsworth reser- 
voir, and from this reservoir, all the water comes. 





On still we wend our way, till at last we come to a 


kind of a grotto. But there isa path cut. We fol- 
low it; suddenly our progress is stopped by a buge 
boulder of rock thrown straight athwart our track. 
“Can we go no further?” we ask. But wait one 
moment. That immense stone revolves on a kind of 
pivot. A lady’s hand pushes it, and it moves aside. 
Through the aperture thus made we go. That huge 
building of glass yonder is none other than the big 
conservatory which covers something more than an 
acre, and which is the model of the building of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. It is filled with different 
exotic trees and plants; and yonder stands a cocoa- 
nut tree which has been compelled to’ undergo the 
process of decapitation, because it was outgrowing 
the height of the building. 

Back we wend our way, past. the French, the 
Italian and the Persian gardens, through thick 
shrubberies; now looking into other conservatories, 
and now looking down upon crystal-clear pools whose 


| depths are stocked with gold and silver fish and 


trout. The stream of Derwent is chattering near. 


| The trees are tinged with the gold of sunset; and 


here we are back again at the great gates through 

which we originally entered. We bid adieu to our 
agricultural Mentor; we reclaim our umbrellas, etc. ; 

we disburse more half-crowns, and we have seen 

Chatsworth. 

Again we are at the Peacock inn; our dinner is 
ready for us in our charming room. Wearehungry, 
and we do justice to what is placed before us. The 
moon is up before we leave the little village. We 
can only dimly descry the outline of the Derbyshire 
hills in the distance, on our return journey. But 
we have carried away with us meatal pictures which 

in spite of the shades of evening we can still see 

clearly enough—pictures of endless suites of gorgeous 
rooms, of rare s.atuary, of amtique carving, of gold 
tapestry brocade; pictures of never-ending parterres 
of shrubs, and trees, and flowers; pictures of the 
glorious park in which the great philosopher of the 
“ Leviathan,” not less that the luckless Mary loved 
to roam: pictures that no other mansion in England 
could have imprinted on our memories suve the 
Palace of the Peak—the Home of the Cavendishes. 


SOMETHING ABOUT TIN. - 

Four classes of tin tind their way into our market. 
These are denominated, Banca, Straits, English and 
Spanish. The first is the best, and is the principal 
sort which we employ. 

* Banca tin,” is always sold for about two or three 
cents more per pound than any other, because it is a 
reliable article, and its quality can be taken upon 
trust. The honest Hollander deserves credit for this 
confidence in the tin with which he furnishes us. 
ita name is derived from the island of Banca, where 
it is obtained, and which is under the government of 
the Dutch East Iudia Company. Great care is exer- 
cised in smelting the ore to obtain the metal pure 
and of a unifurm quality, and the manner in which 
business is done iu the selling of it is peculiar. The 
company makes public sales of this metal only once 
per annum, in the month of July, and accumalates 
the yearly products of their mines for this purpcse. 
Rotterdam, in Holland, is the place of sale; and, 
about two or three months previous to this event, 
the company sends notices to all civilized countries 
of the amount to be sold, with a reliable guarantee 
that not another pound shall be furnished until July 
of the subsequent year. These annual sales were 
commenced about twenty years ago, and the promises 
of this Dutch company have always been sacredly 
kept, alchough in many instances great temptations 
have been presented by a high rise in the prices of 
the metal after the public sales. Those who pur- 
chase Banca tin at Rotterdam do so with the perfect 
confidence that a flood of this metal cannot be poured 
into the market to lower their prices. The investment 
in it, therefore is sate, and the Ruthachilds and other 
large bankers are frequent purchasers for the pur- 
puse of safely investing idle funds. 

** Straits tin,” derives its name from vessels which 
trade with ports in the Indian Archipelago, and pass 
through the Straits of Malacca. They collect this 
metal at Singapore, at Borneo, and other places; and, 
although some of the pigs are as good as Banca, on 
the whole it is not so reliable, but ranks next in 
valae, 

“English tin” is obtainable in Cornwall, where 
the woust productive wines of this metal in the world 
are located. The best qualities of English tin, it is 
said, never reach our warkets; the poorer qualities 
only are expurted. The “ retined English,” which is 
estimated as good as Banca, and sells for the same 
price in London, is all kept for British manufactar- 
ing purposes, the demand fur it being greater than 
the supply. 

Oar ‘‘ Spanish tin” comes from Mexico and South 
Awerica. Its quality is pour, owing to the slovenly 
metnod employed iv smelt the ore. It could be re- 
tine. to equal any other; but as it is, pigs of it suld 
in our market are very impure. 











MUSIC AND LABOR.— When the Egyptians wanted 
to transport une ot their gigantic obelisks, placing it 
on anumber of wheeled carriages, they harnessed 
men to them, nut by hundred but by thousands; and, 
as represented on the ancient bas-reliefs, in order to 
aniwate this multitude by the same impulsion, a man 
mounted on @ monolith, sang a song, beating the 
measure with his hands. On board ship, the heaviest 
anchors are beaved by sailors stepping to a rhythmi- 
cal chant. Horses feel the effect of rhythm. Note 
the obedience of cavalry to the trumpet, and how the 
steeds in acircus alter their pace at a change of music, 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WHISPERING WINDS. 





BY CARRIE C. BURGER. 





Whispering winds, as ye glide o'er the earth, 
Afar in your trackless course, 

I question not of your mission here, 
I ask ye not of your source; 

But take for me, on your airy wings, 
To the loved ones far away, 

A message replete with the loving things 
My powerless lips would say. 


Go, speed ye on to the Northern clime, 
And seek out my loved ones there; 

Tell them Pdream of the olden time, 
And remember them in prayer. 

There is one whos? name I never speak, 
Except when I kneel to pray; 

Go seek him out, for I know he walks 
Somewhere in the world to-day. 


Tell him the treasures I've kept for years 
Are a pictured, laughing face, 

And a few old letters, dintmed with tears— 
Dear messengers of grace— 

And a little tress of chestnut hair. 
He'll remember all, I know; 

So take my message through the air, 
As on viewless wings ye go. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


UP NORTH IN THE GORGON. 


No. 9. 





BYew H MAOY. 


THE GULF OF ANADIR.—VISIT FROM THE 
NATIVES. — THE WRECK OF LA NOR- 
MANDIE. 


THE icy barrier is swept away, the Anadir Sea is 
open to navigation, and the smoke-palls hang black 
and heavy over the smooth water, for the great bow- 
heads are found, and every one is chasing, cutting or 
boiling. The leng days of the Arctic June are upon 
us, and the siiu may be seen above the horizon near- 
ly a!! the cwenty-four hours, when it is clear enough 
to see him at all; night is only a sort of subdued 
twilight, and the watch may lower two boats at any 
time, calling all hands out if they get “ fast.”” Huge 
carcasses, stripped of their unctuous covering, drift 
slowly past, bloated, shapeless masses, ,liffusing a 





perfume not of Arabia Felix; or, when at a greater 
distance, gently lifting and settling, give rise to false | 
alarms from their resemblance to the arched pro- 
tuberance distinctive of the living bowhead. “Itis a! 


and made a fierce attack upon the héad of an empty 
cask by way of signal. The sound of a voice came 
back, as if from behind an intervening wall, and 
from the frequent repetition of the word “‘Agkaloot,” 
among our dirty visitors, we judged it to be the 
name of the owner of the voice, and a personage of 
some note among them. But a few minutes elapsed, 
when we were startled by a hail in broad Cape Cod 
English. 

“If you don’t drop anchor soon, you'll drift 
ashore!” 

The voice was one which enforced attention and 
respect, and the order was given by the captain as if 
he were merely the mouth-piece of one higher in 
authority. Down went the mud-hook, the sails were 
clewed up, and the ship swung till she tailed north- 
ward, heading to a tideway, rather than to the light 
air. The larger oomiak had, meanwhile, paddied 
alongside, manned by ten skin-clad Indians, and a 
stalwart, sandy-whiskered young man, who jumped 
on deck, and saluted the captain with a hearty shake 
of the hand, which was as heartily returned. The 
new-comer was a cosmopolite in his attire, having 
pulled on a pair of Esquimaux leggins, made of 
whales’ entrails, over a pair of woollen trousers, the 
cat and make of which, as well as his large red cap, 
were as unmistakably French as his reefing-jacket 
was American. He announced his name as Burgess, 
second officer of the French whaler ‘‘ Normandie,” of 
Havre, hard and fast ashore some three wiles from 
us. She lay in a soft place, but was bedded so solid, 
he said, that she would never come off again, with 
any means at our command. We ourselves were 
only about half a mile from the mouth of a creek 
into which the tide was flowing. 

** How did you know we were here?” was asked. 

** From the natives. They heard your horns, and 
reported a ship here. Captain Bugard thought the 
chances were nineteen in twenty that she was an 
American, so he sent me to speak you, as I am the 
only Yankee among his crew.” 

**Come down and take dinner with us, Mr. Bur- 
gess, for we must lie here till a breeze springs up on 
the fog-lifts. Let me find out whereI am myself,” 
said the captain, ‘“‘ and I will get under way and try 
to be of some assistance to Captain Bugard ” 

Our “ blubber-eaters,” as Mr. Bishop termed 
them, did not belie the name, for they were already 
devouring “scraps ” with the keenest gusto, the oil 
running in little rivulets fram the corners of their 
mouths. These singular beings have been so well 
described by Northern explorers, that little can be 
added to the picture. So little variety of physiog- 
nomy is to be met with among them, that what has 
been said of the Chinese applies quite as forcibly 
here—that if you have seen one you have seen the 
whole nation. Wide faces, noses so small and fiat, 








| form communities larger than this. 


and then all the officers in turn, with ceremonious 
politeness. As he raised his cap in doing so, he im- 
pressed one with the idea that his head was upside 
down, he had so little hair above, and so much under 
it. He spoke very little English, and so much French 
that a great part of what he said was wasted, from 
the fact that Burgess was a slow translator, and, in- 
deed, could not follow him fast enough to compre- 
hend the whole of it himself. 

La Normandie had brought up on a mud-bank, in 
the eddy at the mouth of a narrow creek, while half 
her length more ahead would have been sufficient to 
have broken her back at once on a bed of rocks. The 
face of the mud was liable to changes where she lay, 
new flats forming, and shifting their positions, from 
the action of the currents; and already a bank was 
growing outside of the ship, occasioned by the ob- 
struction which her own bulk presented to the regu- 
lar course of the tides. We thought, with Burgess, 
that she would never be floated by any means at our 
command, but Mons. le Capitaine Bugard was, or 
pretended to be, sanguine of success, and had already 


| commenced discharging stores. She had five hun- 


dred barrels of oil stowed down, and was boiling 
when she drifted ashore, 

While the officers held a council and survey, we 
found leisure to look about us, and to visit the huts 
of the Esquimayx, planted near the bank of the 
creek, on the most eligible site that could be selected, 
where the whole face of the earth was little better 
than a quagmire. The population of this migratory 
establishment amounted to some fifty souls, which 
might be considered a large village, as they seldom 
The women 
whom I saw were, if possible, inferior in personal 
beauty to the men; for in the softening down of fea- 
tures, the nose became, as it were, a mere pimple, 
deep down in a valley between the mountainous 
cheeks. The little ones, unctuous and rosy, capered 
about in their clumsy bundles of skins, not unlike 
young bears, or little dancing dogs. 

It was decided in council to make an attempt to 
float the Normandie, after discharging everything 
out of her. She lay nearly upright, so that we could 
work very well, and our united force amounted to 
sixty men, with the advantage of what might be 
called uninterrupted daylight, so that the work could 
be kept constantly going forward, dividing the men 
into gangs or watches. If we did not succeed, the 
ship and cargo would of course be abandoned by the 
captain, and the oil might be transferred to the Gor- 
gon. So up went the purchases at all three hatch- 
ways, and the casks of oil, stores and provisions were 
hoisted over into the mud, and rolled up beyond the 
flow of the tide. 

Eau-de-vie was served out every four hours, and 
the French crew, as well as ourselves, were as gay 


bowhead!” says the officer of the deck, with his eye | that, seen in profile, they appeared to have none at | and happy as larks at their work, while the mercurial 
at the telescope, but adds, in softer cadence, “ His | all, nigh cheek-bones with a glazed look at the ends, | little Bugard, in a pair of boots reaching to the hips, 


jacket is off,” which puts a new face on the matter. 


and a general stunted and huddled appearance, as of | 


pervaded both the deck and the mud-flats, overseeing 


We madé good use of our time, and took seven’ people who had been born in arefrigerator—and been everything and everybody, and rattling away like a 
hundred barrels during the short spell of clear trying ever since to get warmed up, were common to | magpie, upon a dozen different subjects at once. I 


weather. 
wrapping us in its folds, and now for five days we | 
have hardly got a fair view of our own flying jib- 
boom. For the last two days no whales have sere- 
naded us with their loud breathings, no horns have 
been heard responsive to ours, periodically blown, 
nor has the music of a cooper’s hammer-and-driver 
quickstep been wafted to our ears as heretofore. 
The soundings indicate that we have drifted in shore, | 


the great characteristics. In color they were white— 
or would have been 80, after immersion in a strong 
alkali, and finishing off with soap and water. 
Agkaloot, or ‘“‘ old Cheek-b nes,” as he was imme- 
diately christened after stepping on deck, appeared | 
to be a leader, if, indeed, any leaders there be among | 
these people. He was, at least, what would be called, | 
among us republicans, one of the “ prominent men.’’ 


Bat the fog bank again shut down, en-| nearly all of them; but ophthalmia and dirt were | could see that neither our captain nor Mr Pomroy 
| had any faith in our 


a 


, nor, i d, I think, had 
Bugard himself, it the truth were known; but he 
was naturally unwilling to abandon his ship and 





| Cargo without an effort. 


During the night, the number of natives was dou- 
bled by the arrival of five large oomiaks from up the 
gulf, bringing their village with them. Contrary to 
| our expectations, they fraternized at once with the 


and cannot be many miles from land, but there is | His claims to prominence in the particular feature | original party; down went their stakes in the morass 
not wind enough to work off again, and the anchor is | from which we had named him were undeniable. | by the side of the others, and in half an hour they 


made ready to let go in case of shoaling our water 
still more. Our “ wision,” like the junior Weller’s, 
is limited ; for not even “‘a flight of stairs and a deal- 
door”’ are more pervious than this Arctic mist. 

“*T wish it would light up for an hour, so that we 
might get an idea where we are, and take a fresh de- 
partare,” said Captain Stetson, with some appear- 
ance of anxiety. ‘I am getting tired of this groping 
in the dark, with nothing to go by but the sound- 
ings.” 





“So am I,” replied Mr. Pomroy, “ especially in a 
part of the world so little known as this. 
are none too accurate for clear weather, and we have 
no chart of the bottom at all.” 

‘*What’s that?” said the third mate, suddenly. 
“IT heard something like a human voice, then, up 
hereaway.”’ 

‘Guess not,” the captain answered. ‘If there 

- was any one here, ship or boat, they would have an- 
swered our horn.” 

‘** Here’s your blubber-eaters!” roared the Bishop, 
asa small ekin-boat or oomiak shot out of the fog, 
propelled by paddles in the hands of four dwarfish 


specimens of humanity, dressed in skin jackets, with 


hoods enveloping their heads, which gave them much 
the appearance of old women. “ Halloo, old Googa- 
luk!” he continued, recognizing the venerable, grin- 
ning savage, who appeared to be the corporal of the 
squad. ‘“ Captain Stetson, allow me to make you ac- 
quainted with Skipper Googaluk. The old gentle- | 
man knew me as quick as I did him. He boarded us 
several times last season.” 

Where ought we to be, then?” asked the captain. 

“He came off then from a place only a few miles 
this side of Cape Thaddeus, but you can tell nothing 
by that. These people move about in small parties 


all summer, and pat down and take up their stakes | 
anywhere, as may be most convenient for getting | 


provisions.” 

Googaluk gave us to understand that the land was 
quite near us to the eastward, and that another boat, 
larger than his, was coming from the shore. To make 
good his statement, he picked up a billet of wood, 


Our charts | 


They were, perhaps, equally valid in some other re- 
spects, for his eyes were certainly more rheumy than 
even those of old Googaluk, and he was not quite as 
clean—or rather, was ashade dirtier. He offered, in 
consideration of a certain quantity of ‘awak, as he 
pronounced it, to dispose of his jacket and skins; but 
Mr. Bishop, coming on deck at a critical moment, ex- 
horted me to buy nothing which had been worn by 
these people. Never having possessed any taste for 
researches in entomology, I took the hint, and sus- 
pended operations at once; and though Agkaloot 
immediately ‘‘ marked down his stock of ready-made 
clothing to panic prices,” I was not to be tempted. 

A light breeze, off the Jand, rolled away the bank 
of mist, and the outer world was once more revealed 
to our eager gaze. Within even a shorter distance 
than Burgess had estimated, a small estuary led up 
into the land, and a raised pliantom of drift-wood 
stood near the bank, showing that a party bad occu- 
pied the place, but deserted it, having probably gone 
to the northward and encamped near the French 
ship; for these people will bundle all their property 
into the oomiaks at a minute’s warning, and change 
their domicil with even greater facility than the 


and forbidding could be imagined fur the abode of 
man than the shore before us. 

With the coming of the easterly breeze, the ship 
tugged at her chain as if impatient to be moving 





away from her anchorage; the Esquimaux pushed 
off their boats and started ahead, leading the way up | 
the gulf, while the Cape Cod Frenchman, as he was 
designated—for Jack has a name ready for each new- 
comer—remained on board. 

i “Just round that bend, abeam, the Normandie is 
beached,” he said. ‘‘If you stand along shore one 
mile, you will have ber in sight.” 

We felt our way carefully with the hand-lead, as 
we rounded the bend and anchored within half a | 
mile of the Frenchman, whose boat was alongside of 
us before we reached our station, and Captain Bu- 
gard, a little, dark, wiry man of fifty or more years, 
jumped in on deck, and saluted Captain Stetson, 


were as firmly domiciled as if they had dwelt there 
since the memory of man. 
At early morn, all the oomiaks were out to attack a 


| herd of walruses which had come up the gulf. They 
, killed several, and towed them ashore, amid great re- 


joicing. Agkaloot’s craft had the honor of landing 
the first prize, which was immediately dragged up 
through the mud with triumphant shouts, in which 
operations, both the dragging and the shouting, the 
women and children played an important part. Old 
Cheek-bones could hardly wait to cut out his harpoon 
ere he pushed his lips to the hole and sucked a long 
draught of blood with the keenest relish. He was 
followed by another in the same manner, and as 
more game was soon landed, the whole party were 
gorged with blood before the meat was disposed of. 
The children were not backward in plunging their 
little full-moon faces into the gaping wounds, and 
sating the bloodthirsty appetite. 

““Chacun a son gout,” said one of the Frenchmen, 
with a shrug—the phrase having a sort of double 
meaning in this case. 

The work of breaking out at La Normandie’s 





Bedouin Arabs. Certainly, nothing more cheerless — 


hatchways was carried on all day and a part of the 
night, when the last cask of her ground tier Went 
_ over the side, and she was ready for an attempt ‘to 
| float her. Anchors were carried out, and hawsers 
led in such diréctions as were thought most likely to 
start her out of her muddy cradle. But before the 
tide served again, a breeze sprung up from south- 
| west, directly on shore, and increased so that we had 


*her, she had forged ahead, snapped the other, and 


is to be hoped she may not, with the wind in this 
quarter. She can’t be hauled off, and, if a hawser 
parts, she nfay heave further up, or drive a little 
ahead upon that ugly patch of rocks.” 

‘It’s lucky for us whalers coming up here that the 
natives are so friendly and harmless.” 

Yes, so it seems; but I ques'ion whether they 
would be so, if they felt strong enough to be other. 
wise. They are seldom found together in sufticient 
numbers to be a match for a whaler’screw. Did you 
ever hear @& any trouble with them last season?” 
asked the captain, turning to Mr. Bishop. 

No sir; but I am much of your opinion—that they 
would be hostile if they dared. There’s a larger 
number on the beach here now than I like to have so 
near us, though they are no match for two ships’ 
crews yet. I hope no more will join them, before we 
get through with our business.” 

‘Which will be, I think, to add the Frenchman’s 
oil to our cargo, and take his crew off; for I don't 
believe we shall save the ship.” 

The wind abated in the morning, leaving us nearly 
becalmed in a fog, and, anxious to know how it fared 
with our friends, we went ashore as soon as the 
weather would permit. On landing, we saw at once 
that the ship had changed her position, and the first 
man we encountered was the Yankee, Burgess. 
“It’s all up with the Normandie,” he said. “She 
isn’t worth twenty-five cents where she lies now.” 
As we had expected, she had floated at high water, 
and to prevent her driving higher upin the mud, 
they had hove a strain on the hawsers. One of them 
parted, and before anything could be done to save 


dashed upon the rocks, now lying well down on her 
broadside. 

“And did she lift again at the midnight tide?” 
asked Mr. Pomroy. 

“Lift! No,” said Burgess; “ she bilged as soon as 
she struck. The next tide ebbed and flowed in 
her.” d 

** Good - morning, zare!” cried Captain Bugard, 
rushing down through the quagmire, appearing but 
a trinity of boots, beard and bald pate. “Via 
tout!” he added, with a majestic wave of his arms. 
** Speak le Capitaine Stetson, he can take tout !” 
‘Two what, sir?” asked the mate, innocently. 

*“ Tout—everytings! toute l’ oil —toutes les choses— 
tout le monde—enjin, tout la boutique !”” 

‘*He means,” explained Burgess, “that you can 
take all—everything and everybody—in short, the 
whole establishment, as we might say. Heabandons 
all.” 

We learned from Burgess that the number of the 
natives had largely increased within the last twen- 
ty-four hours. No more huts had been built, nor 
had any boats arrived, that he could discover, but 
the reinforcements seemed to have come by land. 
They were all men, too, no increase being observable 
in the number of females or children. A single 
oomiak had been seen to go down the gulf, fully 
manned, before the blow commenced, and had not 
yet returned. He thought ita significant circum- 
stance, as they must have known that bad weather 
was coming on, and of course did not go out hunt- 
ing. He thought the sooner we finished our work 
and departed the better, and we returned on board 
to report. 

After heaving up one anchor, and shortening in on 
the other chain, so as to be ready for a start at short 
notice, the main body of our force were mustered on 
shore, the coopers were set to work “ becketing ” the 
casks of oil, which required to be strongly done, ow- 
ing to the force of the tide at times, and the rest roll- 
ing them down for rafting. This was a tedious and 
laborious process, as the mud was so soft that boards 
and lumber thrown under foot were immediately 
buried under the weight of the first cask that passed 
over them. Cold and wet as we all were at this duty, 
it was thought advisable to serve out an extra allow- 
ance of liquor, and the cask from which we had 
drawn being empty, it became necessary to tap an- 
other. The French mate ordered two of his men to 
roll down a small cask which he pointed out, nearly 
at the upper end of the tiers, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the ship) They hailed him with the re- 
port that the cask was empty! He knew that it had 
been placed there full, and, storming and swearing at 
what he supposed to be the work either of some of 
his own crew or of ours, Mons. Letellier hastened to 
satisfy himself of the fact, and a little investigation 
soon changed his opinion as to the character of the 
thieves. The bung bad been dug out in small pieces, 
and in one of the splintered fragments on the ground 
was the broken point of one of the peculiar, short 
knives such as every Esquimaux was known to carry 
concealed in his sleeve. 





FEARED THE LORD.—A pious old clergyman, in @ 
place not very remote, while wending his way to his 
church one Sunday morning, caught sight of the two 
sons of one of his parishioners going into the woods, 
evidently for the purpose of hunting. Feeling cer- 





enough to do to attend to the safety of our own ship, 
with both anchors down, and a long scope of chain 
out. Of course no attempt could be made to haul 
the Normandie off with the wind in this quarter, and | 


| everything was allowed to hang as it was, we being | 
‘The mist shut down 


kept on board our own vessel. 
so that we could no longer see the beach distinetly. 
The moon being at the full, and the wind on shore, 
the tide rose much higher than we had yet known it. 


“The Frenchman ought to float now,” said the | Lord! Why, they hev! They're so ’feard of him 


| mate, “ light as she is.” 


“TI think so, tuo,” the captain answered; “ but it | bar’l’d shot-zuns on their shoulders!” 


tain that anytbing like direct remonstrance with the 
young gentlemen themselves would scarcely turn 
, them from their ways, he waited until after “ preach- 
' ing,” and then sought the old gentleman, their 
| father. After recounting the circumstances of meet- 
| ing Billy and Sammy as he had done, he closed an 
affecting appeal by inquiring of their father why 
they bad not been “brought up in the fear of the 
_ Lord?” ‘Fear of the Lord, parson—fear of the 


now they dassent go out Sunday without double- 
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The World in Miniature. 


A QUERY. 

I sat by her side one night, 

From care and sorrow free; 
My arm held her waist, by right— 

Arminta was all the world to me. 
Heavens! why did she tremble so ? 

I eagerly stopped and asked her, 
Had she some new cause for woe? 

** No, dear, the hurt is from my plaster!" 


J had dreamed her grand as the sea, 
Fair as the summer morn, 

Bright as the stars may be, 
Sweet as the roses of June! 

Fearful is laughter suddenly hushed 
To pale terror at great disaster ; 

. But no sadder than rapture crushed 

At thoughts of a mustard plaster! 


Had Venus such a shield? 

Could angels live and wear them ? 
Could Cupid to mustard yield? 

Could Roman mothers fear them? | 
I trembled at the thought, 

And queried, as my heart beat faster, 
Could my soul ever be taught 

To love her—with a plaster? 


English papers claim that the recent trial of the 
new war-vessel, the Hercules, proves her the swiftest 
and most powerful ship of war afloat, and demon- 
strates besides the perfection attained by the marine 
engineers of England. On that occasion the engines 
of the Hercules worked up to seven and one-tenth 
times their nominal horse-power. The température 
in the stoke-hole was, however, much too high, and 
it is urged that some of the superfluous power of the 
engines be used in driving a fan to ventilate the 
place. 

Here is a chapter of accidents that befell one man 
in lowa: He first fell into a well. After he had been 
drawn up about thirty feet, the rope broke and let 
him down again. A new rope was procured, and he 
had just begun to ascend a second time, when the 
windlass rigging gave way and fell on his head. He 


They have a novel plan for bathing in the White 
Pine district, Nevada. The altitude of the town is 
such that it is often enveloped in a cloud in the early 
morning. The citizens go out inte the open airin a 
nude state, and by moving about gather sufficient 
moisture upon their bodies to enable them to bathe. 
As water costs ten cents a gallon, the plan is a very 
economical one. 

Joseph Siemaszko, the head of the Russian clergy 
in Lithuania, has just died at Wilna. Thirty years 
ago, he made himself the object of universal horror 
and detestation among the Poles, by his unmeasured 
persecution of the United Greek Church, one event 
in which was the flugging of sixty nuns belonging to 
the convent at Minsk. 


A dry genius, who has occasion to visit town daily 
from one of the “‘ rural districts,” recently passed a 
farmbouse near which the occupant had been butch- 
ering something less than a dozen very small pigs, 
the result of the day’s labor being hung up on a long 
pole facing the street. Our genius deliberately stop- 
ped his team, and asked the farmer what he was do- 
ing? ‘‘Butchering!” was the quick response. ‘O,” 
says the driver, “I théught you were dipping can- 
dies!” And he hastened his horses into a trot—to 
make up for lost time. 


A Maine paper relates that a country member of 
the Legislature, seeing a quantity of boxes in the ro- 
tunda of the State House at Aagusta, to be used in 
sending away documents, asked an old stager what 
they were. ‘‘Shoe-boxes, I presume.” ‘ What,” 
said the member from Cranberry Centre; “‘ we don’t 
draw shoes, do we?” 


Curran being ata party at the seat of an Irish noble- 
man, one of the company who was a physician, stroll- 
ed out before dinnér into the churchyard. Dinner 
being served up and the doctor not returned, some of 
the company were expressing their surprise where he 
could be gone to. “O,” says Curran, “he has just 
stepped out to pay a visit to some of his old patients.” 

Minnesota must be a fisherman’s paradise. A 
paper of that State tells a story of two brothers who 
seta net and at one haul captured two hundred fish, 
the smallest weighing eight pounds, the largest 
twelve, and the average more than ten, the most of 
which were trout. 











Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Chaney, Mr. Herbert M. 
Small and Miss 8’ Lizzie Morton. 

By Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. Aaron T. Jaques and Miss 
Emma ‘. Davis. - 
PR beat Mr. Reed, Mr. George A. Smith and Miss A. E. 


By Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. George E. Handy and Miss 
Mary C. Howard. 
a chelaea, Dr. George W. Charchill and Miss Lydia 


‘At Cambridgeport, Mr. H , ‘ 2 
arine A eee lg . Mr. Henry W. Dyer and Mrs. Cath 




















Deaths. 


mi this city, Mr. David G. Brown, 44; Mr. George W. 
ayer, 76; Capt. Edward DeReu. 
‘ South Boston, Mrs. Hannah G. Brockway, 72. 
t Cambridge, John Appleton, M. D.. 60. 
Atc ambridgeport, Miss Susan Still. 25. 
At Quincy, Deacon Elijah Baxter. 69. 
ca, Mrs. Frances Wheeler, 81. 
t Manchester, Mrs. Eunice Annable, 89. 
At Milford, Nuel Ne son, Esq., 85. 
At Ipswith, Mrs. Eliza Morr.s, 68. 
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is now in the hands of surgeons. - 


Ruch in Wittle. 


The skating fever has raged severely this winter. 
The Anti-Slavery Society of Boston is still excited 
about the wrongs of the negro. 
» Boston letter-carriers have appeared in new gray 
uniforms. 
London has 206 divorce cases on the docket, and 
congratulates itself that Chicago is worse. 
Brigham Young has had the first of the three fatal 
apoplectic fits. 
Connecticut courts have decided that a man who 
will not support his family is a pauper. 
Julia Ebergenyi, the Vienna murderess, wants a 
piano in her cell. 
Napoleon has promised two million francs for the 
improvement of the harbor of Brest. 

More than seven million people visited the New 
York Central Park last year. 

There is talk of removing the old State House. We 
shouldn’t obj vct. 

California is suffering fearfully with the small-pox 

Buffalo steak is twenty-five cents a pound in 
Chicago. . 

A landslip in the Mont Cenis tunnel injured forty 
men, but killed none. 

The highfiyers of the Paris clubs lose and win 
1,000,000 francs nightly at cards. 

Paris has subscribed about $8000 for a statue to 
Voltaire. 

Anna Gagarin is the richest heiress in Russia. She 
has $80,000,000. 

A Californian has built an “agricultural locomo- 
tive” that runs 39 ploughs at once. 

Shewell had an immense reception at Selwyn’s 
Theatre. 

Blackmailing is a pleasant pastime in New 
York. 

There is an association in Washington for supplying 
needy carpet-baggers with incomes. 

A girl in Burlington, Wis., has been in a trance, 
like death, for 25 days. 

The keeper of a groggery in Hartford killed his 
bar-tender because he snored so loudly. 

A woman’s-rights paper, in German, is announced 
in New York. 

Cincinnati, having had mad dogs, mad children 
and madstones, now announces a mad horse. 

Our Minister at Brussels recently gave a dinner at 
which every dish was imported from America. 

A bakery in Chicago uses 130 barrels of flour daily. 
That may be called a “large bread bakery.” 

Members of Congress are anxious that General 
Grant should send for them, and grumble because he 
don’t. 

Doctor Mudd has been pardoned by the presi- 
dent. ; 

Torchlight sleigh-rides are the fashionable thing in 
Minnesota. 

Professor Blot is organizing a company for the 
manufacture of soups in New York. 

It cost Michigan two and a half million dollars for 
educational purposes last year. 











MAGIC! MIRTH!! MYSTERY!!! 
Fortune-Telling Cards, 50c. (GP Masic Photo- 
graphs, 25c. Magic Trick Cards, 2c. (4 “ Gen- 
uine Oreide Waiches,"* only $10 Fr. Magic Combs,”’ 
for Coloring the Hair or Beard, $1.25, etc., etc. 
Address . B. FOX & Co., 
9—12t. 34 Varick st., New York City. 


CHICOPEE SEWING MACHINE. 


First class, and fully licensed. AGENTS. WANTED. For 
terms, address CHICOPEE 8S M.Co., Boston, Mass. 9—13t 


UNTING AND TRAPPING.—Instructions by a hunt- 

er and trapper of long practical experience, with 
diagram and directions for making trap. Also, instruc- 
tions How to Train Animals, including many amusin 
and wonderful tricks. Both for only ten cents. JESS 
HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau st., New York. 9—10t. 


2 Be I ee 


O THE WORKING CLASS, I am now prepared 
to furnish constant employment to al! classes at their 
homes for their spare moments. Business new, light and 
profitable ay cents to $5 per evening is easily earned, 
and the boys and girls earn nearly as muchas men. Great 
inducements are offered. All who see this notice please 
send me their address and test the business for themselves. 
If not well satisfied, I will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing me. Full particulars sent-free. Sample sent by mail 
for 10 cents. Address E.C. ALLEN, Augusta,Me. 7—4w 














Vicks 
FLORAL GUIDE 


FOR 1869. 


HE first edition of Onze HvuNDRED THOUSAND OF 
Vick 8 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SEDs and 
GUIDE IN THE FLOWER GARDEN is now published. It 
makes a work of 100 pages, beautifully illustrated, with 
about 150 Fine Wood Encravings of Flowers and Vege- 
tables, and an Elegant Colored Plate, 


A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 


Tt is the most beautiful, as well as the most instractive 
Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough direc- 
tions fur the Culture of Flowers and Vegetables. 


THE FLORAL GUIDE 


Is published for the benefit of my customers, to whom it 
is sent without application, but will be forwarded to all 
who oy ee. for TEN CENTS, which is not half 


the cost. ress 
JAS. VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


PIANOS! PIANOS! PIANOS! 
“THE PARLOR FAVORITE.” 


Tus immense demand for this popular instrument has 
induced us to make its manufacture a specialty, and 
we are consequently enabled to offer them at much lower 
rates than are charged for similar instruments by other 
makers. Inquire of resident dealers, or send for our illus- 
trated catalogues and price list. Address 
GEO M. GUILD & Co., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUF'RS, Boston, Mass. 
ATENT MAGIC COMB.—Colors Hair a beautiful 
brown or black, instantaneously, without the slight- 
est a to the skin, or the finest linen. Something 
new. Sold by Craggists, or mailed free for $1 00. 
PUTNAM COMB Co., Knowlton, N. J. 


The Herald of Health. 


HIS MONTHLY should be in the hands of 
every tamily who would know how to live well 
and rear healthful and beautiful children. The Sci- 
entific American says: “THE HERALD OF HEALTS is 
@ journal which contains more sensible articles on 
subjects of a practical moral bearing than are to be 
found in any other monthly that comes to our sanc- 
tum.” $2a year; 20 centsanumber. We give an 
Elliptic Sewing Machine worth $55 for 30 subscribers 
and $60. or the American Encyclopedia in 20 volames, 
worth $100, for 60 subscribers and $120. 
MILLER, WOOD & Co., 15 Laight St., N. Y. 


AGENTS, FARMERS, GARDENERS and 
FRUIT-GROWEBS.—S:nd for particulars 
of Best’s yoda Fruit Tree and Vine Invigorator, 
and Insect Destroyer.’ Samples to test will be for- 
warded to any part of the United States, and perfect 
satisfaction guaranteed. Good Agents are wanted in 
eve County in the United States Address J. 
AHEARN, 63 Second Street, Baltimore, Md. 


GRAYW’S PATENT BRICK MACHINE. 
Send for circular to WASHINGTuN IRON WORKS, 

—- N. Y., Sole Manufacturers for the United 
tates. 


ARLY ROSE POTATO, American and For- 
eign Spring Wheats, Oats, Barley, Corn, Clover 
Seeds, Grass Seed, H gs, Fowls, Best Fodder Cutter. 
Send fur the EXPERIMENTAL FARM JOURNAL, only 
20 cts. AddressGEO A. DEITZ, Chambersburg, Pa. 


BO0O,0O00O0 Acres 


WESTERN and SOUTHERN LANDS and ImprRov- 
ED FARMS. 40c. to $100 per acre. E.G SHEPPARD, 
2 Bowling Green, New York. P.O Box 4083. 


TAKE NOTICE. 

Or account of our immense business and deprecia- 

tion of merchandise, we now offer better induce- 
ments to Agents and Patrons than usual. Any one 
sending $5 for 60 printed notices will receive one of the 
following articles: Lepine Watch, 1 pr. Wool Blankets, 
Long Shawl, 15 yds. Hemp Carpetings, etc. Sand for 
Jan. Trade Circular. containing important informa- 
tion. ANDREWS & Co., 52 and 54 Elm St., Boston. 


WANTED! WANTED! 
Ati of either sex, in every town or village, for 
the largest ONE DOLLAR SALE in the country. 
The smallest article sold can be exchanged for a Sil- 
ver-Plated five-bottled Revolving Castor, or your 
choice of 200 articles upon exchange list. Commis- 
sions to Agents larger than ever. Sand for Circular. 
8. C. THOMPSON & Co., 
136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


A MUSICAL BOX FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Te French Great Sensation; novelty, cheapness, 
durabilitv; in highly polished case, metallic 
tongues, brilliant in tone, of the best constraction, 
with the most recent improvements, new keyless pat- 
tern, LKight Select Airs. Eminently adapted for the 
drawing-room table. Guaranteed of the best work- 
manship and performance. No 1 size, 8 airs. $1; No. 
2, 16 airs, $2; No. 3, 24 airs, $3. All sent FREE bv 
mail on receipt of the amount. Address PAUL & 
PAUL, No. 4 New Chambers street, N Y. All par- 
ties who can conveniently send post-office orders are 
requested to do go. 


THIS IS NO HUMBUG:-—By sending 35 cents, with 
age, height, culor of eyes and hair, you will receive, 
by return mail, a correct picture of your future hus- 
band or wife, with name and date of marriage. Ad- 
dress W. FOX, P. O. Deawer No. 40, Fultonville, N. Y. 


JWEURALGIA— Nervousness and Female Weakness 
Cured—A Clergyman’s Widow suffered for years 
with the above diseases, and for the benefit of like suffer- 
ers will send the means of her own cure free. Mrs. Dix1 
FRANKLIN, Williamsburg, Kings County, New York. 















































IMPORTAST TO PRINTERS. 
OLLERS made from our PATENT COMPOSITION 
_ALWAYS RETAIN THEIR S!CTION, do not harden, 
shrink, or crack,and can be re-cast. ‘the ink does not dry 
on them, consequently they do not require wa hing daily, 
like other rollers—thus saving i-k, time and materiats 
used in washing. Send fora amphiet containing recom- 
mendations from some of the best printers in the country. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Dec 5-6m 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 
EPILEPSY CAN BE CURED. Those havin 
friends afflicted are earnest'y solicite 
to send for a Circular L-tter of References and t'estimo- 
nials, which will convince the most skeptical of the cura- 
bility of the disease. Address Van BuREN LockRow, 
M.D , 36 Great Jones Street, New York City. 
— AGENTS — $75 to $200 
= month, here, male and female, to intro- 
juce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
will otiech, bens, Coll, a Lg &. achine 
le uc! It, cord d, braid 
and cunbecier tn & most Emme manner.’ Price , 
only $18, Fully warranted for five years. We will | 
pay $. for any machine that will sew a stronger, | 
more 1, of more elastic seam than ours. It | 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth canuot be pulled 
apart without tearingit. Wepay Agents from $75 to 





$200 per month and expenses, or a commission from 

which twice that amount can be made. Address, 
SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
of hless cast-iron hi r the same name or other- 
P 





wise. Ours is the onl muine and reall, chea) 
ly ge ly practical 





To Sell the. 
ACHINE. | 


A i ateell a 
M2 GENTS. M 

Price $ The sim cheapest No, best Knitting Machine 
ever invented. Will knit 20, stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address, AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. of 


STANMERING cured by Bates’s Appliances. For 
descriptive pampblet address. SIMPSON & Co., 
Box 5076, New York. 

GEO. P. ROWELL & Oo.’s 
AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
CONTAINING 


Accurate Lists of all the Newspapers and Periodicals 
published in the United States and Territo- 
ries. and the Domini Canada, and 





, British Colonies of North America ; 
Together with **A Description of the Towns and Cities in 
which they ar» published.’’ 

A Handsome Octavo Volume of 300 pages, bound in cloth 
PRICE - + «+ FIVE DOLLARS. 


A Work of great value to Advertisers, Publishers and 
others, who desire information in relation to the News-% 
papers and Periodicals of North America. 


The edition will be limited, and persons desiri 
will do well to send their orders immediai 
GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 

PUBLISHERS AND ADVERTISING AGENTS, 





copies 
yto ~ 
















BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
lant stories in bound form, richly illustrated With 1a 
original engrave and formin 
price ever offere to the public. 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured aceording to law. We willsend 
single copies, by barn ig , for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


Tue SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
Fiend, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P aut Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Br1anoa, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cynruia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLackLook, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.— Ovurcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympiA, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
Pr1zx, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SpanisH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—TuE PrRaTE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CaBin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHantom Riper, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Por- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—THEe GiPsEY BRIGAND, bY 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tae Counci, oF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—Txe CaInese JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora Dunatstein, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SuiP, by Captain Charlies E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—RosaLTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OvTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FisHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone@ Sim, 
THE Ip10oT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—Tuk PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE SECRET, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WLLL, by Mrs. C, F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—THE SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-TovUCcH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIO, by Francis A. Dnrivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES. by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—Tue Po.ice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE GIP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatu, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
oF Datu, by Harry Harewood Leech»Orpna’s Hus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONnE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan’s Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 


by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1¢ Potter, by Matthew S. 

inton.—Sir RASHLEIGH'sS SECRET, Db. Francis A. Dur.- 
vage. ~THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tue Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—THE SECRET LEAGURB, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—i HE 
Rep REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL aND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WHITE HAN®, by Sylvanus Cobb. 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, Lf Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—Ivan THE SEERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick.—MARION'’S BRIGADE, be Deis. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD in 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by 5 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE Heart's SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—D1sINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, oy Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, b enry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DesMmonD, by Darius Cobb.—THe REBEL SFY, by Dr. Je 
H. Robinson:—THE Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED BARB w Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
AsHToN, by Major F. G. Hunter.—Tue Russian GuARps- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—LiFrE FPRoM DEATH, 
by M. T. Caldor.—THE BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntiine. 
—THE LaDy IMOGEN, by Prof. J. H. ingraham.—THE 1£x- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
. GF FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


< 











TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 
We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new avery is issued each month, aniform 
n style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. .1.—Tue GOLDEN EAGLE, by. Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE Rover, by Dr J.H.Robinson. _ 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr: 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr, 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, py Me. . &. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by or Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THe BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE'S Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 9.—THe Woop WitTcu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—Ben HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 1L.—T'ue YounG Pronger, by James F. Fitts, 

No. 12.—THe Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 13.—THe West Point Capet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, wy Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin, 
No. 15.—F11Tz-Hern, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN, by 


Syiveane Cobb, Jr. - 
. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 
. 19.—THE GOLD RoBBers, by H. E. Bennett. 
. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
. 21.—Tue TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
. 32.—THE Noviog, by Jane G. Austin. 
23.—Tne Youne Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
. 24.—RETRIBCTION, by Margaret Blount. 
. 25.—Tip, by Charlies Cutterfield. 
. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M’Cartney. 
. 27.—THE OCEAN Spectres, by Harry Hazelton. 
. 28.—THROUGH THE ToOIL8s, by William H. Bushnell. 
. 29.—J EssiE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
. 30.—Scyros THE CorRSAIR. by George L. Aiken. 
. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
No. 32.—BriGuTt CLoup, by William H. Bushnell. 
. 33.—THE FATAL CasKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray, 
. 35.—THE BaRON's WELL, by Margaret Blount, 
. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 
4 37.—ViRoQua, by Emma Carra. 
. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, Py, Fred Hunter. 
. 39.—THE BLack Apper, by William H. Bushnell. 
-40.—MRk. WARBURTON'S Guoss.07 Margaret Blount. 
0. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by 8. C. Prescott. 
No. 42.—An OCEAN Walr, by Henry S. Scudder. 
- 43.—Tae PEARL OF PanaMa.by William H. Bushnell. 
.44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. . 
. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha &. Clough. 
-46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
0. 47.—RED RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 
0.48.—A Dark Secret, by Miss A. M. Hale, 
-49.—THE FounDLine, by Perley Parker. 
.50.—THe Mysterious Key, by L. M. Alcott 
-51.—Corrinne, by Frederick Hunter. 
. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER, by SylvanusCobb, Jr. 
. 53.—-MABEL WARD, uy Clara Augusta, 
. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. .- 
. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
56.—THE CRYSTAL DaGGeER, by Francis A. Durivage. 
. 57.—THe MYSTERIEeS OF VENICE. by F. A. Durivage. 
. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 
. 59. -THe WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry S. Scudder. 
. 60.—Waite Wotr, by William H. Bushnell 
61.—Rep Haxp, sd . Clinton Barrington. 
. 62.—Tue YounG FIsnERMAN, b 
No. 63.—A Lost Lrrg, by William H. 4 
No. 64.—THE ISLAND OF FatE, by Arthur L. Meserve. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid 
upon receipt of Jen Cents each. Address 





40 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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TAS FLAG OF OUB UNION. 








C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY MRS. WILKINSON. 
eee 


Do I love thee, precious treasure, 
Dearer than all else beside ? 
Yea, I never can forget thee, 
Let what may or can betide; 
For within the inmost temple 
Of my soul thou art enshrined, 
Till each cherished recollection 
Has some thought of Doggptwines. 


All my path was dark and dreary, 
Till you shone, my one bright star, 

Like some far off gleam of heaven, 
Beaming o'er me from afar; 

And my heart is lighter, brighter, 
Since that well-remembered day, 

When you met me in my toiling— 
Toiling on my lonely way. 


Then be watchful, careful, darling, 
For my heart is wholly thine: 
All too proud to bow to others, 
Now it owns no other shrine. 
Then be careful, prayerful, darling, 
Guarding well the gem you hold; 
Though all others pass in silence, 
Thou alone must ne'er grow cold! 


Our Qoung Golks’ Department. 


marr 








{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A SNOWBALL FIGHT; 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 


pers 1 " HE snow had fallen to the 
depth of six inchee dur- 
ing the night, filling in 
the yards, and covering 
the doorsteps, through- 
out the town of Conway. 
Among those who hailed 
the arrival of the snow 
with joy was Frank Tay- 
lor, a boy of fourteen, 
the son of the Widow 
Taylor, who lived in a 
miserable little tenement 
not far from the mill. 
Why he was glad to see 
the snow will soon ap- 
pear. 

Early in the morning 
he shovelled a path to 
the street, and then put- 

ting hiss ovel over his shoulder, said to his mother, 
I’m going over to Squire Ashmead’s to see if he 
doesn’t want me to shovel paths in his yard.” 

** He’s got a boy of his own,” said Mrs. Taylor, 
“ perhaps he will do it.” 

Frank laughed. 

“Sam Ashmead is proud and lazy,” he said. “ You 
wont catch him shovelling paths. I think I shall 
get the job. I want toearn something so that you 
need not sit all day sewing. It is too bard for you.” 

“T ought to think myself lucky to get employment 
at all,” said the widow. 

“I wish I could get steady work somewhere,” 
said Frank, ‘‘ but l’ve tried and tried, and it seems 
impossible,” 

“ Willing hands will not want work long,” 
his mother. 

“T hope not, mother. But I must be going, or 
‘somebody will get the start of me.” 

While Frank is on his way to Squire Ashmead’s, 
a few words of explanation may be given. His moth- 
er had been a widow for two years. Her husband 
had been a man of some education, having at times 
taught school, but he had never succeeded in laying 
up any money, and his widow was left almost pen- 
niless, Frank, who was a stout boy, and a good boy 
as well, had earned something by doing odd jobs, 
but had failed to obtain permanent employment. 
The burden of their joint support, therefore, was 
thrown upon his mother who was very industrious 
with her needle, but was compelled to labor beyond 
her strength. All this troubled Frank, who felt that 
as a stout, strong boy he ought-to bear at least half 
the expense. 

In due time he reached Squire Ashmead’s, and 
was glad to see that the snow remained undisturbed. 

He rang the bell, and asked if he might shovel the 
paths that were necessary. 

Squire Ashmead was absent in New York, to whieh 
city he had gone the morning previous on business, 
but his wife agreed to employ Frank. 

He went to work with a will, and soon had a path 
dug from the front door to the gate. A path was 
also required from the back door to the stable, which 
was situated in the rear of the house. This was 
quite a distance, and as Frank wished to do the work 
thoroughly, it required considerable time. 

He was about half through this portion of his task 
when a snowball whistled by his ear. 

Looking round quickly he saw Sam Ashmead 
standing at the corner of the house, engaged in mak- 
ing @ tresh snowball, 

“ Don’t fire any more snowballs, Sam Ashmead,” 
sald Frank. 
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“oF shall, itl please?” said Reis, = 

“T baven’t time to fire back now,” said Frank. 
“ Wait till I get through, and we’ll have a match if 
you like.” 

“Bat I don’t like,” said Sam, scornfally. “Do 
you think I would have a match with a beggar, like 
you?” 

“Lam no beggar, Sam Ashmead,” said Frank, 
“and if I were I don’t think I would beg of you.” 

“0, you’re mighty proud,” sneered Sam, “ consid- 
ering that you live in an old hut not half as good as 
our stable.” 

** Yes, I am poor, and I live ina poor house,” said 
Frank, calmly, ‘‘ but that isn’t a crime that I know 
of. Some time I shall live in a better house, I 
hope.” 

So saying, be went back to work, and began shov- 
elling the snow vigorously. He did not anticipate 
any farther attack from Sam, but in this he soon 
found bimself mistaken. ; 

In the course of 4 minute he felt a pretty hard 
blow in the centre of his back, and looking round 
saw Sam Ashmead laughing insolently. 

“ How does that feel?” asked Sam. 

“That’s the second snowball you’ve fired at me,” 
said Frank, quietly; but there was a light in his eye 
a-:he spoke. “I advise you not to fire another if you 
know what is good for yourself.” 

“So you threaten me, do you? Suppose I fire 
azain, what’s going to happen?” demanded Sam, 
with an unpleasant sneer. 

“I think you will be sorry for it,” said Frank. 

Sam hesitated a moment, but only a moment. He 
was a year older than Frank, and larger of his age. 
Certainly he ought to be a match for him. But he 
did not believe that Frank would have the audacity 
to touch him, the son of Squire Ashmead, the rich- 
est man in the village. He therefore deliberately 
made another snowball, and firing it struck Frank 
in the back of his head. 

Frank no sooner felt the blow than he threw down 
his shovel, and ran towards bis assailant. 

* Keep off, you beggar!” said Sam. 

* “ It’s too late,” said Frank. “ I warned you ngt 
to fire again.” 

Sam placed himself in an attitude of defiance, but 
found himself seized violently round the middle, and 
before he fairly knew what was going to happen he 
was lying in a snowbank with Frank standing over 
him, 

He struggled to his feet mad with rage, and 
“ pitched into” Frank, asthe boys express it, and 
endeavored to retaliate in kind. But Frank was 
watchful and wary, and evading the attack seized 
him again when his strength was half spent, and 
Sam found himself once more occupying an invol- 
untary bed in the snow. 

A third struggle resulted in the same way. Sam 
was furious, but he saw that Frank was more than 
@ watch for him. 

Just then a servant called out from the door: 

** Master Sam, your mother says it’s time for you 
to be going to school.” 

To tell the truth Sam was rather glad of the sum- 
mons, as it gave him an excuse for retiring from the 
contest. 

“Tl be even with you yet,” he said, shaking bis 
fist at Frank. ‘‘1’ll let my fatber know how you in- 
sulted me, you young beggar!” 

“If anybody haze been insulted, I have,” said 
Frank. ‘“ You must remember that you began it.” 

Sam scowled vindictively, and brushing the snow 
from his coat went into the house. Before Frank 
finished the path at the back of the house he was 
gone to school. 

Mrs. Ashmead sent out fifty cents to Frank for his 
morning’s work, with which he went home, well sat- 
isfied, wishing that he might earn as much every day. 
He wondered a little whether Sam would tell his 
father what had occurred between them. He did 
not speak of it to his mother, for she was nervous, 
and would be troubled by it, as she received consid- 
erable work to do from the Ashmead family which 
she might tear would be taken away. 

On the afternoon of the next day, however, Frank 
received a note, which proved to come from Squire 
Ashmead. It ran as follows: 


“FRANK TAYLOR:—Please call at my office to- 
morrow morning at ten o’clock. 
‘* JAMES ASHMEAD.” 


This note Frank thought bést to show to his mother. 

*“What does it mean, Frank? Have you any 
idea?” she asked. 

Frank thereupon told her the stury of his difficulty 
with Sam. 

** It may be about that,” he said. 

**O dear,” said the widow, “ I’m afraid he’s very 
angry. ‘“ I hope you will apologize, Frank.” 

“ No, mother,” said Sam, *‘ I don’t see why I should. 
Ionly defended myself from a bully. I should be 
ashamed to do anythingelse. I didn’t hurt bim, 
and didn’t intend to, but I wanted to teach him 
that he couldn’t insult me without having to pay for 
it.” 

“1 am afraid sume harm will come of it,” said the 
widow, anxivusly. 

Don’t trouble yourself,” mother,” said Frank, 
soothingly. ‘‘If wedo only what’s right God will 
take care of us.” 

Still it was with some anxiety that Frank made 
his way the next morning to the office of Squire Ash- 
mead. This gentlen.an was the agent of a large 
manufactory in the town, of which also he was a 
considerable owner, so that he received an income of 





over ten thousand dollars a year, which made him 





the most prominent and infinential citizen in the 
town. 

When Frank entered the office, Squire Ashmead 
was conversing with a stranger on business, 

“Sit down,” he said, turning to Frank. 
be at leisure in a moment.” 

“ Well,” he said, after the stranger had pevdeviil, 

“Sam tells me you and he have had a little ait- 
ficalty.” 

* Yes sir,” said Frank. 
how it occurred.” 

‘* Very well. Goon.” 

It will be unnecessary to give the explanation, as 
it was strictly in accordance with the facts. 

“Do you blame me for what I did?” asked Frank, 
at the end. 

“No, I do not,” said the squire. ‘ Sam acted like 
@ bully, and was properly punished. Let that pass. 
Now let me ask how you and your mother are get- 
ting along.” 

“ Poorly, sir,” said Frank. “If I could have 
steady work, it would be different, but that I cannot 
get. It troubles me to see my mother work so hard 
aliday. I think it is too much for her.” 

** How would you like to come into my office?” 

Frank’s eyes sparkled. 

**T should think myself very lucky, sir, to get so 
good a chance.” 

“I want some boy whom I can trust, whocan grow 
up to the business, and aiter a time relieve me of a 
portion of my cares. I would take Sam, but I ain 
sorry to say, though he is my own son, that he would 
not answer my purpose. I have heard good accounts 
of you from your teacher and the people in the vil- 
lage. I willtake you atasalary of six dollars a week, 
to be increased from time to time if you suit me. 
Can you come Monday morning?” 

** Yes sir,” said Frank, ‘‘and I will do my best to 
give you satisfaction.” 

** Very well, mylad. Good-morning.” 

Frank left the office, feeling as if his fortune was 
made, His mother, who was awaiting the result of 
the interview anxiously at home, was overwhelmed 
with astonishment at the unexpected good fortune of 
her son. Sam was disagreeably surprised, and trie? 
to shake his father’s resolution, but Squire Ashmead 
was a sensible man, and not to be moved. 

Frank commenced his duties the next Monday. 
He was so faithful that he was rapidly advanced, and 
at twenty one was reveiving twelve hundred dollars 
@ year. At twenty five, on the sudden death of 
Squire Ashmead, he succeeded to his agency, and 
now lives with his mother in the mansion at which 
he once thought himself lucky to be permitted to 
shovelthe paths. As for Sam, be squandered the 
handsome property received from his father, and 
died at thirty from the effects of intemperate habits. 
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THE RUSSIAN PIE BOY. 

The first Prince Menschikoff was a pie boy at Mos- 
cow, and was delivering things at a nobleman’s 
kitchen one day when Czar Peter the Great was ex- 
pected to dine at the house. While waiting about, 
he overheard the nobleman give special direction for 
the preparation of a favorite dish of the czar’s, and 
afterward, when the cook was absent, the boy saw 
him place something in a me which he believed to 
be poison. 

As 800n a8 Menschikoff ea saw the czar in the streets, 


he cried out his rolls more loudly than usual, and | 
even began to sing and approach the czar to make: 


himself seen. Peter called him and asked some 


questions, to which he answered so happily that the ‘ 


prince said, ‘‘ I will keep theein myservice.” Men- 
schikoff accepted the offer with joy. At dinner time, 
without orders, be entered the banqueting hall and 
stood behind Peter. Waen the dish appeared he 
bent down and whispered “ not to touch it.” Peter 
got up, and with a smiling face, made pretence: to 
take the boy into an adjoining apartment, when 
Menschikcff explained his suspicion. 

Upon the czar.returning to the table, the bovard 
again offered the dish, and Peter asked him to sit by 
his side and partake with him. The nobleman col- 
ored, and said it became not a subject to eat the 
same as the emperor, who, seeing his embarrass- 
ment, took the plate and offered it to a dog, who 
swallowed all its contents. Bat a few moments af- 
terwards it began to run and howl, then staggered, 
fell and soon expired, The bovard was secured, but 
next morning was found dead in his bed. Menschi- 
koff had not to sell rolls any longer; the first step to 
his rapid tortune was made, and his descendants are 
@ powerful family in Russia to this day. 





Usk or LEMONS.— When persons are feverish and 
thirsty beyond what is natural, indicated in some 
cases by a metallic taste in the mouth, especially af- 
ter drinking water or by a whitish appearance of 
the greater part of the surface of the tongue, one of 
the best “ coolers,” internal or external, is to take a 


lemon, cut off the top, sprinkle over it some loaf. 


sugar, working it down into the lemon with a spoon, 
and then suck it slowly, squeezing the lemon and 
adding more sugar as the acidity increases from be- 
ing brought up from a lower point. Invalids with | 
feverishness may take two or three lemons a day in | 
this manner, with the most marked benefit, mani- | 
fested by a sense of coolness, comfort and invigora- 
tion. A lemon or two thus taken at tea-time, as an 
entire substitute fur the ordinary supper of summer, | 


would give many a one a comfortable night’s sleep | 


and an awakening of rest and invigoration, with an 
appetite for breakfast, to which they are strangers 
who will have their cup of tea and hearty supper. 


Bumors of the Day. 


* te oe ft 
PUTTING HIS MARK ON HER. 

One of the real old Mayo geniry, six feet four 
inches high, stout in proportion, rugged as one of his 
own mountain bulls, and prond as a Breton, had at- 
tained the age of forty and was still unmarried. He 
was a constant visitor at the house of three ladies, 
not overburdened ‘with money or blood, ‘bat the 
youngest of whom was possessed of beauty and 
skill in retort. Every one sai: it would be & match; 
but years rolled away, and the decisive words were 
not spoken, though other suitors were warned off by 
significant hints from the formidable but undecided 
Mr. Blake. One evening he called in returning from 
the fair of Castlebar, and a certain Captain Grabam 
had Mr. Blake’s lady, as she was generally styled, 
fast locked in that half embrace the scottische per- 
mits. The captain was an adept at “ building up,” 
which Irish and a great many other ladies considera 
partner’s bounden duty. 

Blake’s idea of waltzing was as prejudiced as By- 
ron’s; and he had an ugly scowl on his brow that 
would have frightened many men, as the lady passed 
him with a slight nod; however, the captain only 
pressed his partner the closer. 

“1 am sure you will like the captain for dear Ma- 
bel’s sake; and we rely on you to make it pleasant 
for him while here,” said the eldest sister. 

Mr. Blake was standing with his back to the fire, 
and drawing from his pocket a small branding iron 
used for putting initials on the horns of cattle by the 
purchaser, he gave the turf a quiet poke, and lett the 
lettered end in the hot ashes. 

“ Your honor’s lost her,” whispered Pat Casey, the 
‘old servant of the house, as he handed negus round; 
“the captain’s less tedious than your honor in love- 
making.” 

“Well, Blake, you’re done,” said Mr. Browne, 
“ Waited too long, my boy; and the captain there 
will carry cff the finest girl in Mayo.” 

“ By heaven, then, he shall find my mark on her!” 
cried Blake; and, as the waltzers passed, he drew 
the brand trom the fire and clapped the red-hot let- 
ters on the shoulder of Miss Mabel, just above the 
low dress. Of course there was a deal of screaming 
and fuss, but the lady recovered sufficiently to be- 
come Mrs. Blake, and I bear, never regretted the 
event which at last compelled her lover to speak his 
mind. 

A friend of mine told me, some time since, that he 
had been staying with the Blakes, and he could aver 
that Mrs. Blake still wore high dresses on all 
occasions. , 
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KISS HIM FOR HIS MOTHER. 

It was a very pretty and very pious conceit of that 
old lady who kissed the dead youth for his mother. 
So forcibly has it appealed to popul: awi 
since that no inconsiderable number of live young 
men have had the same affectionate caress bestowed 
on them, out of respect for the same venerable rela- 
tive. A striking example of this was affurded a few 
evenings since by a young lady who enjoys the un- 
divided affections of a handsome down-town clerk. 
It so happened that, some weeks ago, his mother 
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died. His heart was consoled in this great bereave- 
ment by the affectionate sympathy of his employer's 
fascinating daughter. It is not strange that this 
sympathy at last ripened into love. The parents 
noted and approved their daughter’s choice, but 
wisely kept their own counsel. The interesting re- 
lations, however, were destined to come to light ina 
way least expected. One evening the young couple 
were enjoying a pleasant fete a tete in a secluded 
nook of the parlor. The old gentleman happened, 
by the merest accident to step in and take a seat un- 
observed by the young people. Suddenly his atten- 
tion was arrested by one of those prolonged luxuri- 
ous kisses which only lovers interchange. 

“What noise is that?” the parent loudly ex- 
claimed. 5 

Silence like death. 

“I say, Julia, what noise was that?” 

“$ i-r—sir!” 

*s What are you doing there?” 

“ N-o-t-h-i-n-g, sir!” 

** Who are you kissing there?” 

“ Only—only William, sir; his mother’s dead, you 
know—and—and I thought it wouldn’t oe to 
kiss him for her, you know, sir!” 

“ Humph!” and the old gentleman took his lena, 
-doubtless thinking how fortunate the deceased lady 
was, to be so affectionately remembered. 


A MAN OF FEW WORDS. 
Lord Justice-Clerk Braxfield was a man of few 








words and strong business habits. In courting his 
_ second wife, his procedure was entirely iliustrative 
of the peculiarities of his character. Calling for the 
lady, he said to her without preliminary remark, 
“ Lizzy, 1am looking out for a wife, and I thought 
you just the person that would suit me. Lot me 
| have your answer, off or on, the morn, and nae mait 
about it.” The lady next day replied im the affirma~ 
tive. Braxfield was about the greatest ruffian that 
ever disgraced a judicial bench. He appears, how- 
ever, according to the same authority, to have met 

his match in Lizzie.” An anecdote is told of this 
lady, that when a butler gave up his place because 
Mrs. Braxtield was always scolding him, the judge 
| exclaimed: ‘ Lord, mon, ye’ve little to complain 0’; 
ye may be thankful ye’re nae married to her.” 
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